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Battors— view of & prac- 
Which’ fs somewhat common at this 
angelical church- 

out ‘when “destitute of pas- 


Mesere. 


“ters 


“Phe. funds sup 


them high! n love for their work's 
to remain and 


“labour” for’ their spiritual good, it be- 
Somes’ an 0 att , the 
to, so often 


able?’ or, in other is 
ight?* Iféo, all is well, and 
be safely continued. 
otherwise—if the course 
by'so many of the more 


‘of their own members even sincerely 
‘Delieve, then have they special reason 
‘to fear thé frowns of 
the'stats in his right hand, and walk- 
Eis golden candle- 

SENEX. 

For the Presbyterian. 

| Word for Old, Weak Churches, 

their Pastors. 

The pastor of a church that is weak 
and comparatively old, is placed in cir- 
cumstances of s peculiarly discouraging 
and trying nature. Owing to constant 
‘emigration, or to other causes, his 
ehurch: cannot grow; and, perhaps, it 
is eptaally decreasing, in regard both 
‘to numbers! and ability. The prospect 
of faturé enlargement does not cheer 
this heart, and impel him to vigourous 
end unwearied exertion. His highest 
-hope may be, to keep the church as it 
is, or preserve it from extinction. With 
what epression of spirits, and with what 
-snxiety, must he labour! In the mean 


—— 


‘time, the pastor hears of the great flou- 
wishing West—he hears of towns and 


ities rising as if by the power of en- 
ehantment—he hears of rich, beautiful 


* plains, into which thousands of people 


shanda 
littl old 


Board of 


re annually pouring; and he learns 
‘that, both in. town and country, a large 


abundant support be obtained. 
contentedly in 


2 


oh ie 


flourishing community, stimulated by 


“novelty 6f the scenes, and by the 
excitement and progress which 


he observes around him, and engaged 
4n: gathering a church, which is to be 
strengthend saree! by the crowds ar- 
riving from the old States ? 

But what pecuniary support is re- 
ceived by the pastor of an old, weak 
“ehurch? Perhaps two or three hundred 
dollars. -Can he support his family, 
educate his children, and purchase ne- 
gessary books, ‘on such an income? He 
cannot. Imperious necessity requires 


. that he should aid himself, by teaching, 
' -or cultivating the soil; or, that he 


should be aided by the funds of the 
‘Ohurch. Now, would justice be done 
40 the minister, if he should be com- 
; ‘to preach the gospel chiefly at 
warfare at 
. “The labourer 
is worthy of his hire.’”’ If the minister 
has engaged to serve the Church, the 
Church has engaged to support him. 
But, supposing that his own people can- 
not give him an adequate support, would 
dt be, in any res expedient—would 
it be good for the Church at large, or 
for his own congregation—that he should 
jengege in teaching or agriculture, to 
supply the deficiency in his salary? I 
@nswer, No. Precious, indeed, is the 
minister's time—precious, every day 
and hour of his life. Why should he 
spend months and years in teaching the 
rudiments of science, or in ploughing 
and’ sowing, when others can attend to 
these matters as well as himself? Is it 
reasonable, that he should “leave the 
word of God and serve tables?” It 
gust be perfectly manifest, that, if a 
minister spends much time in a school- 
room, or on s farm, his character as a 
eacher and a pastor will suffer, and 
is influence be seriously impaired. 
Though governed by sheer necessity, 
his reputation may suffer much on ac- 
count of his: secular engagements ; in- 
considerate people may be heard ex- 
claiming, “* What a worldly man! how 
he loves money! he must be growing 
rich!’ And real injury will be sustain- 
ed. Habits of study will be destroyed; 
books, If he should have any, will re- 
main unread; thinking and writing will 
not be systematically practised; and, 
in. consequence, his preaching will be 
superficial and commonplace. Nor is 
this all. The minister, by a perpetual 
contact with the world, in his struggles 
for subsistence, may lose much of his 
irituality: and, experiencing the ne- 
t of the Church, and, perhaps, cold- 
ness and indifference on the part of his 
own parishioners, his sensitive nature 
may be wounded—he may shrink back 
from.the world, and he may become, to 
some degree, a misanthrope. At any 
rate, while the pastor is literally toilin 
for his: daily bread, the youth of 
congregation may not y 
taught; the anxious may not me 
vered and advised, the careless may not 
be warned, the mourner may net be 
comforted, and the sick and dying may 
not receive proper attention. Beyond 
doubt, the necessity which drives 
minister tq secular employments, will 
impeir -hisyreputation, affect his intel- 
of th 
o“Phere is one othér source of relief— 
Missions. That it is right 
and honourable to receive aid from that 


source, is not for a moment tobe ques- 
¢ioned. ‘But,‘alas ! that’aid-is not to be 


ion, might soon be gathered, 


im who “ hold- 
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establish self-sustaini 
of 


class’; does it not, 


reduced to nothi 
drawn, to be expe 


‘formerly. 


flouris 


‘immigration of Presb 

natural, an 
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‘its 


defatigable Secre 
I think, may err in its policy. 
The question, however, return 


church, from which missions 
withdrawn ? 
destruction 


important; it contributes its portion to 


cities, or dispersing over the West, as- 
sist in building up other churches. Be- 
sides, it ‘any be important in its own 
region; it may be a “light shining in 
‘@ dark place’—a “city set upon a 
hill’’—exerting a good influence in the 
community. ‘The old weak church has 
claims upon the sympathy of all. ° It 
contains some of God’s people, who 
-have struggled long and earnestly for 
the support of the gospel. Surely, they 
must not be abandoned, because they 
are poor; and it contains children that 
have been carried to the house of God 
in their mothers’ arms, and offered to 
the Lord ; surely, these lambs must not 
be abandoned, to be scattered and lost 
in the wilderness. No; the old church 
must be saved; and I am happy to 


3 


know that the Board of Missions utters Wed evangelizing mankind. 


‘Goes the Board propose, to relieve 
‘those weak churches, from which aid is 
withheld? It is this: Two or more 
churches are to be united in one pas- 
toral charge, so as to gain the desired 
strength. I have the most serious ob- 
jections to the measure proposed. 

In the first place, the proposed mea- 
sures would, if put into operation, be 
more likely to reduce, than to increase 
the minister's salary. Suppose that 
minister receives one hundred dollars 
from a weak church for one-half of his 
time, and now, in order to extend his 
field, and increase his support, he pro- 
ee to preach to that church one- 
ourth of his time. Will he continue 
to receive the one hundred dollars? He 
will not. Some in the congregation 
-‘may be willing to do all in their power 
for any portion of his services; but the 
majority will not be so disposed; con- 
sequently, the one hundred dollars will 
be reduced to seventy-five or fifty dol- 
lars, and possibly to less. A pastoral 
charge, consisting of one church, may 
be strengthened by the addition of an- 
other church; for many people will 
pay nearly as much for one-half, as for 
the whole of a pastor's services. But 
a charge, consisting of two churches, 
would not be certainly strengthened by 
the addition of a third church, while it 
would be certainly and decidedly weak- 
ened by the addition of a fourth or 
fifth; for some people would pay no- 
thing, and none would pay much, for a 
~~ small portion of a pastor’s time. 

n the second place, the proposed 
measure would render the pastor's la- 
bours ineffectual. Ministerial effort, to 
be efficient and successful, must be con- 
centrated. The pastor must meet his 


and frequently during the week, in or- 
der to gain their esteem, and to make 
much impression on their minds. Sup- 
e that a pastor visits a feeble and 
anguishing church once in five or 
six weeks; that he scarcely ever sees 
the people, except on the Sabbath; 
that he is seldom able to visit the sick, 
dying, and sorrowing among them ; that 
he cannot become acquainted with the 
youth of the congregation; what, I 
ask, is to be the fate of that church? 
Ruin. The old members will die; the 
young people will grow up without reli- 
gion, or they will join other commu- 
nions. The church may, indeed, live 
for a time, especially if it should con- 
tain some efficient members; but if it 
should receive no more attention from 
the pastor, it may reasonably look, not 
for strength and prosperity, but for 
‘death. While the measure proposed 
by the Board might be useful in some 
cases, it would, I am fully persuaded, 
be fatal in others. 
Upon the whole, the case. of old, 


& | weak, unpromising churches demands, 


according to my judgment, the serious 
attention of the whole Church; and it 
should be distinctly presented to the 
consideration of the next General As- 


sembly. Whatever our policy may 
have been Heretofore, our policy here- 


after should be, that all churches, old 
or new, rich or poor, promising or un- 


a... the East or in the West, 
should “have the gospel preached unto 
them.” WILLiaM MoMr 


CHAEL. 


The Lord’s Christ is the soul’s joy, 
and confidence, in all states 


and conditions; riches in poverty, com- 


fort in trouble, ease’in pain, health in 
| sickness, life in death.—2tev. T. Adams. 


Bostd declares, ban 
sre funds for |. 


| churches ;"’ but 
thé poor, old church little or no 
lace in that. 
ore, lie with- 
out ‘the’ scope of the Assembly's cha- 
rity? However that’ may be, the pas- 
tor who receives sid is subjected to |. 
the “rale of reduction ;” and under the 
operation of this rule, the aid is finally 
. What now is to be 
‘done? The missionary funds are with- | Cl 
nded in more pro- 
“‘mising fields; yet the old church is no 
it is weaker—than 
d, besides losing the funds, 

it is in danger of losing more of its 
members; for the ministers in the new, 
hing fields, are asking for more 
people, in order that the prairies may 
be cultivated, and the néw churches 
filled.- I by no means wish to intimate, 
‘that the missionaries in the West are 
too well sustained, or that they are too 
selfish. No, their salaries are generally 
insufficieht ; and their desire for a rapid 
rian families, is 
quite justifiable. 
wish to suggest, that the old 
need people, if not money. 
‘And far be it from me to charge the 
‘Board of Missions with partiality or in- 
— I have a perfect confidence in 
good and honest intentions, and I 
have great respect for its able and in- 


tary; yet the Board, 


“ What is to-be done with the old weak 
aid is 
Is it to be abandoned to 
Ianswer, No; no, even 
if it is destined, sooner or later, to be- 
come extinct. The old church is still 


the multitudes, who, crowding into the 


people, every week or two, at church, 


Batrimone, March 7th, 1858. 


Messrs. Editore—A necessary ab- 
sence from the city during the first two 
days of the week, which delayed my 
writing till the mail of Tuesday, is my 
apology to your readers for failing to 
meet your expectations of having my 
last letter in Presbyterian of the 
week. I shall, however, en- 

eavour to make amends for the delay, 
-by summing up what I have to say fur- 
in this single letter. So far, my 
chief purpose has been to show, that 
whatever may be the demerits of the 


“New Themes,” and “ Charity and the 
ergy,’ in point of style manner, 


whatever their errors in the treat- 
ment of their great subject, and what- 
ever the harshness and injastice of their 
spirit toward the religious press and the 
pulpit, (all of which, I am ready to ad- 
mit, and they, doubtless, as readily ad- 
mit,) still the greatness of their sub- 
‘jects, and the earnestness and vigour 
with which they discuss it, entitle them 
to another sort of treatment than they 
have received at the hands of the reli- 
gious journals, by whom they have been 
met with denunciation and contempt, 
instead of argument and counter-state- 
ment. I propose, now, summarily to 
present a view of the general matter 
treated of by these authors, as it has, 
for some time, lain in my own mind, 
and, I doubt not, in the minds of others 
also, independent of the discussion of 
it by the authors in question. 

1. It will be admitted, on all hands, 
‘that the American Church—and the 
term may be taken to denote either 
the whole evangelical Protestant Church, 
or the Presbyterian Church, in par- 
ticular—holds, at this present time, a 
peculiarly favourable position toward 
society, at large, in regard to her ac- 
knowledged chief work and purpose— 
the evangelizing of mankind. The 
Church is free to act, untrammelled by 
any peculiar prejudices and hostility of 
the world against the institutions of 
religion; and a “great and effectual 
door” is open for the active employ- 
ment of every Christian energy. Tt 
will also be admitted that the Church 


faith, and in the various expositions, 
both of the Scriptures and the formu- 
laries, a remarkably full and clear de- 
velopment of the great doctrines of the 

ospel. Probably, at no former period 
in the history of the Church, have the 
ys masses of the people had, accessi- 

le to all, such abundant means for ac- 
quainting themselves with the doctrines 
of religion, as in this age of books and 
tracts. 

It will be admitted that the Church, 
at the present time, has well devised 
agencies for carrying out the great pur- 
he 

of the Oharch, under super-| 
vision and control of the divinely ap- 
pointed government of the Church, 
and covering the whole field of benevo- 
lent action, from the supply of helps in 
the instruction of infants up to the 
training of men, to “stand for the de- 
fence of the gospel,’’ and sustaining 
them at home and abroad, leave nothing 
more to be desired in that regard. 

It must be admitted, again, that the 
Church has, in this day, within the cir- 
cle of her, membership, an amount of 
available wealth for the purposes of 
benevolence beyond all former prece- 
dent. If the annual wealth of our coun- 
try be correctly put at three thousand 
millions, one-tenth, at least, of the 
amount is within the circle of the Pres- 
byterian churches of all names; and, 
therefore, even one per cent. of the 
annual income of the aggregate mem- 
bership of Presbyterian congregations 
devoted to the propagation of the gos- 
pel, would provide an annual fund of 
three millions for the work. 

And finally, it will not be denied, 
that for twenty years past, the Church 
has had most singular and encouraging 
evidence of the presence of God with 
her, to give efficiency to whatever mea- 
sure of instrumentality her zeal and 
faith have prompted to the use of. The 
faithfulness of God, in fulfilment of all 
his largest promises; his readiness to 
answer prayer, and to bless the agen- 
cies for doing good committed to his 
Church; the kindness and love of his 
providences for the protection and ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
have probably no fuller illustration in 
any period of the Church’s history, 
than in the American Church, during 
the last quarter of a century. 

Now, with these facts fully in view, 
when we turn to contemplate the actual 
working out of her faith under all these 
advantages, and the actual spirit and 
practical life of the Church, it must be 
confessed that, in no adequate degree, 
is there a realization of that standard 
of Christian life and activity, which it is 
the obvious purpose of a large portion 
of Christ’s teaching to set forth; and 
especially in this failure manifest, in the 
article of love to man as man, irrespective 
of outward condition, of zeal and effort 
for the relief of the physical wants of 
the poor, and of labour for the moral and 
spiritual amelioration of the most igno- 
rant and wretched members of society, 
in the spirit of him who “came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners;"’ who 
assigned, as a reason for his fellowship 
with publicans and sinners, that ‘the 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost;”’ and who cited, as 
the most indisputable proof of his mis- 
sion, as that divine mission, which pro- 
phecy had declared “should come,” 
that the “poor have the gospel preach- 
ed unto them.” No one pretends to 
say that this failure is utter and entire; 
no one denies, that compared with 
other less favoured times in the Church, 
much is done: nor does any one 
say that many and noble institutions 
of charity and benevolence, supported, 
in common, by Christians and other hu- 
mane people, are not accomplishing 


great But that which here is in- 
tended to be affirmed is,-that as com» 
pared with the dard of Christ’s 


gospel, and the means we have for do- 
in little is done—very little; and 
of the little that is done, a large part is 
not done as done unto Christ, not by 
Christians as Christians, and the Churc 

as the Church, under a strong and clear 


sense of obligation to him, and obe- 


| dience to his commands; it is done 


has in her creed and formularies of © 


rather from the ordinary impulses of 
humanity, common to the Church and 
the world alike; and, therefore, it is 
not seen and felt by the poor to be as 
from Ohristians, and that, therefore, 


réligion’of Christ. deserves their 


gratitude and love for it. 

Or if it be sup that we aver this 
failure of the Church to realize the 
gospel standard, because of any  ro- 
mantic and merely ideal conception 
of the teaching of Christ, then we 


failure of the Church in our day to 


come up, in any adequate de to 
the historical development of Christ’s 
doctrines of love to man, which 


we find in the inspired accouat of the 
primitive Church. For in that picture 
of the living Church there is plainly a 
degree of zeal for suffering humanity, 
and an entire consecration of wealth, 
influence, and position on the part of 
those Christians, which has no counter- 
part in the American Church. 

Now, in this failure to work out the 
faith of the Church in the life of the 
Church, some of us are disposed to find 
the cause, in large part, of the evil 
tendencies of things, and many of the 
evil practices in the current Protestant 
Christianity, against which complaints, 
more or less loud and open, are coming 
up from all quarters. Not unfrequently 
the complaining party simply points to 
the wrong tendency or practice, with- 
out pretending to’ know why it is so. 
Others again, seeing the wrong, trace 
it to some secondary cause, and not 
unfrequently to wrong cause, as, 
think, the author of “ New Themes” 
has in part done. However this may 
be, nothing can be more certain, that 
something is wrong in the working of 
our system—at least, something is felt 
to be wrong by large numbers of Chris- 
tian ministers and church members— 
too large a number to allow us, in an 
fairness and charity, to attribute their 
complaints to a mere spirit of fault- 
finding and self-righteous conceit. Each 
one who reflects upon the subject will 
have his own theory as to the causes 
of these evils;—I am disposed to trace 
most of them to the failure just spoken 
of to realize in the teaching and prac- 
tice of our Church the full development 
of the idea of the Christian life as set 
forth by Christ, and as seen practical 
exemplified in the Church hited 0 
the Acts of the Apostles. I desire sim- 
ply to develope my theory, and let it 

e taken for what it is worth. 

1. It is an admitted principle of the 
Divine economy, that such is the con- 
nection between practical duty and the 
truth of God’s word, out of which the 
duty grows, that unfaithfulness in the 
discharge of any duty (and the remark is 
applicable alike either to the Church as 
a body, as to the individual Christian,) 
shall be attended by corresponding lax 


When Christ said, “If any man will 
do my will, he shall know the doctrine 
whether it be of God,” he announced 
@ principle not applicable to the case 
of infidel doubts and cavils merely, 
but equally applicable to the right un- 
derstanding of every particular truth 
by the Christian. As men practice 
and live a doctrine, they shall know the 
doctrine—as they fail in the practical 
life, they shall fail to know the truth. 
Moreover, when by such mal-practice 
the truth is dishonoured, those that dis- 
honour shall be attended by a with- 
drawal of the Spirit from the Church 
or the individual Christian, and of its 
divine power from the ordinances, and 
that in’ a degree corresponding to the 
measure in which the truth is aban- 
doned. It is, therefore, not unreason- 
able to expect to find in the foregoin 
facts, touching the failure of the Churc 
to realize Christ’s teaching as to practi- 
cal duty, the cause, to a great extent, 
of the comparative inefficiency of our 
current Protestant Christianity. 

2. For under such unfaithfulness, the 
very external prosperity of the Church 
necessarily tends to formalism, since, 
though the great doctrines of salvation 
be still professed, yet failing of a full 
and living development in the activity 
of the Church, they must needs become 
meaningless abstractions, and lose their 
hold upon the hearts of men. Thus 
realizing exactly the Scripture saying, 
“Having a form of godliness, but de- 
nying the power thereof.” 

38. A very natural and necessary re- 
sult of this state of things, must be the 
growth of a strong tendency to use ex- 
ternal aids and variously devised ma- 
chinery, by way of keeping up even 
the measure of life and spirit needful 
to sustain the nominal and external ex- 
istence of the Church. Among these 
appliances the appeal to pride of sect 
and party; personal, family, and social 
ambition; the vanity and self-conse- 
quence of wealth and fashion; in short, 
all th8 motives which worldly wisdom 
knows so well how to play upon, in or- 
der to accomplish its ends, cannot fail, 
in the nature of the case, to find a 
place in an unfaithful and Spirit- 
deserted church. Hence, there will be 
manifest at once a desire for show and 
parade in religion. Expensive houses 
of worship, to proclaim the congrega- 
tion as patrons of taste, architecture, 
and the fine arts. Artistic music, to 
indicate their high degree of cultiva- 
tion and refinement; and gorgeous and 
costly sittings in the house of God, to 
own which may be unmistakable evi- 
dence of the wealth, standing, and 
fashion of their occupants. All these 
operate as so many allurements to 
bring men to the house of God, once 
there is no longer any gospel in “ de- 
monstration of the Spirit and i in power” 
to attract them. 
~ 4. Hence, again, springs up by de- 
‘grees, an undue deference to wealth and 
influence in the Church, and a corres- 
ponding unconcern for the poor in all 
the plans and purposes of the, congrega- 
tion. For wealth and influence become 


absolutely essential to carrying out the 


ambitious views of the people. Atten- 
tion is turned more arid more exclu- 
sively to the work of gathering into the 
Church important people and important 
families; and in the execution of this 
purpose, there must necessarily be com- 
petition with this or that other ambi- 
tious sect, which, having still less of the 


spirit of the real gospel among them, 


say, that there is a no less marked! edb 


to use still more adroitly 
heir worldly wisdom in making prose- 
Tytes, and, at the same time, are under 
fess restraint of conscience as to the 
means to be used in doing it—and thus 
the seal of party competition, that for- 
gets all else save its one main object, 
eombines with the utter uselessnéss of 
“7 poor and humble toward the accom- 
appoment of the main object, to cause 

€ poor to be overlooked and forgotten. 
“6. Such a feeling once getting a place 
among the people, the pulpit, unless fill- 
y & more than mortal man, is under 
constant pressure of temptation to sof- 
ten its tone toward worldly wealth and 
the worldly spirit and maxims by which 
wealth has succeeded in its aims; to 
feel an over anxiety to meet the appro- 
bation of the wealthy and powerful, 
and an indisposition, therefore, to press 
the humbling and self-denying spirit of 
the gospel. Out of the same general 
condition of things grows also the pro- 
pensity to turn the ministrations of the 
paipit into an attractive “ perform- 
ance,” which may draw to the very res- 
pectable and genteel place of worship, 
the frivolous, the thoughtless, the hol- 
low-hearted and wooden-headed devo- 
tees of wealth and fashion; and a cor- 
unconcern for the simple 
and plain teachings adapted to the 
mind and heart of the humble poor to 
whom primarily the gospel is sent, and 
from among whom the chief trophies 
and the noblest champions of the gos- 

l have ever been taken. 
~ 6. Under the combined influence of 
such tendencies on the one hand, and 
the strong and clear obligation of any 
thing that claims to be Ghristianit to 
inculcate benevolence on the other, 
there grows up a partial system of be- 
nevolent operations, as a substitute for 
the full and all-consecrating benevo- 
lence of the gospel;—a system better 
adapted to the tastes of this gospel 
for the rich. It demands «wh the 
money of the affluent,-and lays little 
stress on the principle of the gift. It 
inquires not whether it is given “as 
done unto Christ,’’ out of love to him and 
to the poor, in obedience to his com- 
mand, and under a sense of obligation 
to him, “‘ who, though he was rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor.” It is easy 
to see that such a benevolence must, in 
fault of the want of thorough Christian 
principle, be kept in activity by extra 
means and appliances, and, therefore, 
no one system of such appliances can 
long be efficient. Consequently, there 
will be a fitfulness and want of con- 
stancy in the means of support to the 
enterprises of the Church, which pre- 
cludes any bold and far-reaching scheme 
of labour for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom. And then, on the other hand, 
the measures so used for raising funds 
foster more and more the wrong idea in 
the Church, that the charity which 
Christ inculcates may be done entirely 


even, are seldom brought into actual 
contact, in any form, with the miser 
and ignorance and poverty of the world, 
that thereby the reflex influence of be- 
nevolent and kind acts on the Christian 
himself may strengthen his benevolent 
feeling, and enable him to conceive in 
all its fulness of the duty which Christ 
enjoins. Thus he gradually loses sight 
of the great principle of gospel charity 
—a constant and heart-felt love and 
concern for Christ’s needy members, 
that will prompt him personally to ad- 
minister to their wants, temporal and 
spiritual. He is left to the more ordi- 
nary impulses of humanity which prompt 
other men to deeds of charity. 

7. The prevalent spirit in influential 
portions of the Church will necessarily 
affect, in a strong degree, the views, the 
training, and the character of the youth 
of the Church who are looking forward 
to the ministry. They must, if they 
hope to succeed, adapt themselves to 
that public opinion on which they must 
rely for success in their work, at least 
until they shall have acquired influence 
to control public opinion. Looking, as 
they naturally do, to the chief centres 
of influence in the Church for the mo- 
dels of successful pulpit and pastoral 
excellence, they will adopt the ideas 
and practices there current. The semi- 
naries of learning must conform to the 
same standard—first, because their 
standing depends on the adaptedness 
of their system of training to the spirit 
of the times; and secondly, because 
their means of support is intimately 
dependent upon the good opinion of 
the wealthy and more influential por- 
tions of the Church. It is plain that 
for a like reason the religious press 
must conform to the system of ideas 
and practices which prevail in the 
wealthier circles of the Church, and 
thus arises a constant action and re- 
action of popular opinion upon the 

ress, and of the press on popular opin- 
ion. As the bar of common iron laid 
side by side with the magnetic bar be- 
comes itself magnetic, and thenceforth 
acting and re-gcting on each other, the 
longer the two bars lie in contact the 
more strongly will both point in the 
same direction; so the religious press 
and the current popular opinion of the 
Church—the one having taken its direc- 
tion, imparts its tendency to the other— 
and then each confirms the other in the 
mutual tendency to the same course. 
So that even if a portion of the Church 
becomes conscious of the wrong bias, it 
is almost impossible to arrest it. To 
effect a change will require discussion ; 
and wealth, high social and religious 
position and formalism all alike are ad- 
verse to excitement and change. Con- 
troversy is to them hateful, moderatism 
is their natural element; and ordinarily, 
therefore, nothing short of a revolution 
in the Church can effect a reform. 

8. Meantime, the more active and 
zealous individual Christians in the 
Church, feeling the restraint put upon 
them by the Church, on the one hand, 
and the impelling influence of the gos- 
pel, which enjoins the labour of love to 
men, on the other, are under the con- 
stant pressure of temptation to organ- 
ize, for the sake of strength, outside of 
_ the Church, agencies to do the work of 

the Charch. In the spirit of an earnest, 
but often unenlightened zeal to do 
good, they organize, or fall in with the 
more humane class of people outside 
the Church, who have already o 


all fashions of voluntary charities and 


the 4 


and con of the tenth And thus practicall 
lies at the foundation of the duty. ve and pious portion oF this people 


-of the Church, of wrongs here and there 
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hamane assistance. Sons of Tempe- | 
rance, Daughters of Temperance, Odd 
Fellowships, Masonries, offer channels 
for acts of humanity and kindness, 
which the Church has ceased to offer; 
and, very naturally, the zeal inspired by 
activity and labour, leads to many a 
disparaging comparison between the 
divinely-appointed and the humanly- 
devised schemes of benevolent -enter- 
prise—if not, in many a case, to the 
preference of the institution which has 
charity without faith, to that which has 
faith without chaf€y. Nor does the 
evil stop here. The infidelity, which, 
in the days of Christian zeal and ear- 
nestness, arrays itself in open hostilit 

to scoff and oppose, in the days of reli- 
gious formality and half-heartedness be- 
comes zealous in the cause of human- 
ity, and, with feigned regret at the fail- 
ure of the Church to fulfil its mission, 
kindly undertakes to become the world’s 
benefactor and saviour. It pours forth 


torrents of eloqnent philosophism, and |, 


most officiously sets up its advocacy of 
the cause of suffering and down-trodden 
humanity. It devises associations, 
unions, socialisms, and fourierisms, on 
the broad philanthropic principles of an 
infidel universal brotherhood ; and with 
its homilies on equality, liberty, and 
fraternity, would deceive, if possible, | 
the very elect. And Popery, too, not 
less ready to curse than to join hand in 
hand with infidelity, in common cause 
against the true Church of God, sends 
forth her emissaries, in angel garb, to 
all the hovels of wretchedness. Her 
well feigned reverence for the works 
enjoined in the gospel, gains for her the 
esteem of the thoughtless world, in 
spite of her utter abnegation and per- 
secation of the truth of the gospel. 
With her meat for the hungry, and 
drink for the thirsty—with her care for | 
the stranger, clothing for the naked, and 
visits to the sick and the prisoner— 
counterfeits of Christ’s test in this 
case, it is true, but very ingenious 
counterfeits—she wins the hearts of 
the poor on the one hand, and fully 
persuades the world of her divine mis- 
sion on the other. Pointing to her 
poor thus gathered, as her claim, she 
appeals to the rich for their aid, and, 
with their aid, gains, at first, their 
sympathy, and next, with well-devised 
flatteries, gains their ear, and then, 
offering heaven at the low price of a 
few aliiediate, she gains their con- 
sciences for her own keeping, and their 
souls for antichrist. 

9. Such a working out of things can- 
not fail to come in contact, at various 
points, with: the labours and thoughts 
of many good men and true, who are 
working in their several spheres for the 
advancement of truth and righteous- 
ness. One sees something unfavoura- 
ble in “the signs of the times;’’ another 
is disappointed at the small results of 
the Church's labour ; another. mourns 


indifference to the 
great doctrines of grace in one quarter, 


and the slight impression made by the 
preaching of those doctrines in another. 
One is alarmed at the constant need of 
extra appliances to raise the means of 
carrying on the works of benevolence; 
another at the signs of a want of power 
from on High to give efficiency to the 
unusual means and agencies for good 
énjoyed by the Church. One notes 
with the deepest concern the evident 
progress of a re-actionary movement in 
the ecclesiastical polity of the Church; 
another the signs of inefficiency and 
want of adaptation in the Boards of the 
Church; while another sees a manifest 
defect in the training of the ministry 
of the Church. So of a score of other 
subjects of complaint. And the modes 
of utterance of the complaint are as 
various. One simply gives vent to his 
feeling of dissatisfaction and discour- 
agement generally; while another com- 
plains of this particular grievance, or 
that. One utters his inaliens only in 
private; another complains in the courts 


which demand reform. Meantime, a 
few begin to speak out, and discussion 
is demanded. Of course, in the first 
efforts to get at the real causes of com- 
plaint, many errors will be committed, 
not less surely must some offence be 
given. ‘Those who have had less occa- 
sion to notice the evil-working tenden- 
cies, will be disposed to attribute the 
alarm of others to a croaking, discon- 
tented, and unhappy envious spirit; 
while, on the other hand, their own 
complacency and aversion to inquiry 
will be set down to the account of the 
indisposition all men in high position 
and influence to have their measures, 
with which they have become identi- 
fied, canvassed and censured. Only let 
us be candid and liberal on all hands. 
Mere denunciation and hard names will 
not silence men—if they are true Pres- 
byterian, dona fide men. Nor will the 
unworthy personal taunts and witless dil- 
letanti sarcasm of your “ Young Geneva” 
hurt any body. It is not to be believed, 
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failure to come up to the 
ard, and pour A. full Aye life the 

spel spirit, it is not the part of a Pres- 
Syterian to hide her sin, and compla- 
cently glory in her shame. Let us rather 
be first to confess with shame the short- 
coming—to bring out fearlessly all the 
truths of the gospel, and press all the 
duties that they require. And let it be 
our ambition, our prayer, and our effort 
that our Church may have the glory of 
leading the way in the progress of the 
American Church to more expansive 
views of Christian duty—more apos- 
tolic labours of Christian love—and 
thereby to a more noble development 
in the Church’s life, of the doctrine and 
spirit of the gospel. Yours truly, 

S. Rosinson. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


Tr: d 

A house of correction is a kind of 
alms-house, it being as charitable a 
work to reclaim the wicked as to re- 
lieve the wanting; and were it not for 
prisons, all the land would be a prison. 
—Fuller’s Worthies of England. 

If you had rather not serve God, you 
do not serve him while you seem to 
serve him. If you had rather live in 
sin, you do live in sin; for in God’s 
account- the heart or will is the man, 
and what a man had rather be (habitu- 
ally,) that he is.—Bazter. 

ake use of affliction as a great ad- 
vantage for your purest and unmixed 
delight in God. e servants of Christ 
have usually never so much of the joy: 
in the Holy Ghost as in their greatest 
sufferings, especially if they be for his 
sake. ‘The soul never retireth so read- 
ily and delightfully to God as when it 
hath no one else that will reéeive it, or 
that it can take any comfort from. 
God comforteth us most when he hath 
made us see that none else can or will 
relieve us. When all friends have for- 
saken. us save only one, that one is 
sweeter to us thanever. When all our 
house is fired down except one room, 
that room is pleasanter to us than it 
was before. He that hath lost one eye 
will love the other better than before. 
— Baxter. 


— 


DEPOSITION. 
An Extract from the Records of the Presby- 
tery of Ohio. 


“ Whereas, the Rev. William Bur- 
nett, who was, about two years ago; 
received from the Associate Reformed 
Church as a minister in good standing, 
and installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Manchester, has been duly 
fried and found guilty of adultery, and 
deposed from the holy ministry by 
Presbytery; and whereas, it is reported 
that since he fled from this region— 
which he did _ as this painful and 
humiliating delinquency was becoming 
knéwn—he has been occasionally preach- 
ing, as a Presbyterian minister; there- 

ore, 

“* Resolved, That the stated clerk of 
Presbytery be directed to request the se- 
veral weekly publications of our Church 
to announce the fact, that Mr. Burnett 
has been divested of the ministerial 
office, and suspended from the commu- 
nion and fellowship of our Church.” 

By order of the Presbytery of Ohio, 
at their session at Manchester, Febru- 
ary 22, A. D. 1853. 

W. B. McItvarng, S. C. 


England and the Madiais, 


The following striking letter was pub- 
lished in a Parliamentary paper on the 
18th ult. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL TO SIR HENRY BULWER. 

Foreign Office, Jan. 18, 1853. 

Sir: According to the last accounts 
received from you, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany still hesitates on the subject of 
the Madiai. 

But this is a matter on which hesita- 
tion implies capital punishment. It is 
the same thing, in effect, to condemn a 
man to die by fire, like Savonarola, or 
put him to death by the slow torture of 
an unhealthy prison. 

It seems to be imagined, indeed, by 
some governments on the continent, 
that if they avoid the spectacle of an 
execution on the scaffold, they will 
escape the odium to themselves, and the 
sympathy for their victims, which at- 
tends upon the punishment of death for 
offWaces of a political or religious cha- 
racter. 

But this is an error. It is now well 
understood that the wasting of the body, 
the sinking of the spirits, the weakening 
of the mind, are but additions to the 
capital punishment which wa | and close 
confinement too often involves. If, 
therefore, as has been lately reported, 
one of the Madiai were to die in prison, 
the Grand Duke must expect that 


that so general a disposition to murmur 
and be dissatisfied should have mani- 
fested itself in our Church during the 
last year or two, unless something is 
the matter. If there is nothing the 
matter, a little calm discussion will 
show it. If there is, a little candid 
discussion, and an honest effort to re- 
form at once, may save us many a year 
of warfare hereafter—and, perhaps, 
another ’37 revolution. But I have al- 
ready far exceeded the limits which I 
had proposed to myself, and, I fear, of 
your patience. For the general cor- 
rectness of the facts set forth as to the 
state of things in the Church, and in 
the world around us, I am content to 
appeal to the knowledge of your readers, 
most of whom, perhaps, are as fully ac- 

uainted with chem aslam. Whether 
the theory of the cause of this state of 
things herein set forth be the true one, 
they are equally capable of judging. 
My only desire is, that any one who may 
see its inadequacy or unsoundness, will 
direct the attention of Christian people 
to the true causes of our eee 
and suggest the remedy. The immedi- 
ate cause is, doubtless, the absence of 
God’s Spirit. But the Holy Spirit 
does not withdraw from the Church 
save for some cause—as, dishonour to 
the truth and unfaithfulness in duty. 
It is no pleasant task to any man who 
loves the Church to dwell thus on her 
failures. But if there be in the Ame- 


throughout Europe he will be consi- 
dered as having put a human being to 
death for being a Protestant. It will be 
said, no doubt, that the offence of Fran- 
cesco Madiai was not that of being a 
Protestant, but that of endeavouring to 
seduce others from the Roman Catholic 
faith; that the Tuscan government had 
the most merciful intentions, and meant 
to have shortened the period of impri- 
sonment allotted by law to his offence; 
that such offences cannot be permitted 
to pass unpunished. 

All this, however, will avail very lit- 
tle. Throughout the civilized world 
this example of religious persecution 
will excite abhorrence. Nor will it be 
the least of the reproaches addressed to 
the government of the Grand Duke, 
that the name of Leopold of Tuscany 
has been thus desecrated, and the ex- 
ample of a benevolent sovereign thus 
departed from. The peaceful, mild, and 
ingenuous character of the Tuscan peo- 
ple makes this severity the less neces- 

and the more odious. 

s this is a matter affecting a Tuscan 
subject, it may be said that Her Majes- 
ty’s government have no right to inter- 
fere. If this means that interference 
by force of arms will not be justifiable, 
I confess at once that nothing but the 
most extreme case would justify 
interference. 

But, if it be meant that Her Majesty 
has not the right to point out to a friend- 


rican Protestant Church a manifest 


ly sovereign the arguments which have 


more 


pel stand- | prevailed in’ the indst civiliaed nations 


against the use of the civil sword to 
punish rel opinions, I entirely de- 
ny the truth of such an allegation. 

_ You are, therefore, instructed to 

in the most serious tone to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and to lay before 
him all the considerations in this 
despatch. You will do it in the most 
friendly tone, and take care to assure 
the government to which you are acere- 
di that none are more sincere in 
their wishes for the independence and 
happiness of Tuscany, than the 

of Great Britain. 


I am, &c. J. 


Death the Penalty for Heresy. 


Speaking of the Romish persecution 
of the Madiai, the Edinburgh Witness 


says: 
As is the creed, so 
of that Church, wherever she has the 
power. DeatTH stands as the unre- 
— penalty in the canon law against 
eresy; and DEATH the Church of Rome 
is at this very hour inflicting on those 
whom she calls heretics. Does the Ro- 
manist ask, ‘Where?’ We reply, in 
the dungeon at Volterra. We say ad- 
visedly, it is death which the Ohurch of 
Rome is there inflicting. “The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany still hesitates on the 
subject of the Madiai,” observes Lord 
John Russell, in his letter, which 
breathes so much the spirit of a Rus-. 
sell; but,” he justly adds, “this is 
a matter on whicle hesitation implies 
capital punishment.” Yes, Rome has 
not changed the punishment—she has 
only slightly changed the mode of in- 
flicting it. The sharp despatch of the 
torture, or the still sharper despatch 
of the stake, she no longer employs. 
These are old-fashioned methods of kuill- 
ing, which that Church has learned to 
do without. She has invented slower 
processes, which have the two-fold re- 
commendation of prolonging the ago- 
nies of the victim, and screening from 
public odium the infamy of the perse- 
cutor. The flames that licked up the 
limbs of Savonarola in the square of 
Florence were merciful, compared with 
those heavy leaden sufferings which o 
delicate woman has been compelled 
to endure, in our own times, in the 
Bargello of the same city. In the 
one case, the spirit has not been 
killed, and it nobly triumphs over the 
sufferings of the body. - It can look 
undauntedly upon its doom: it knows 
its worst; it sees before it one half 
hour’s thrilling agony, and then the 
triumph and the palm for ever. But it 
requires yet greater courage firmly to 
and unshrinkingly to en- 
dure the slow, corroding, ever-recur- 
ring, and never-ending misery of a soli- 
tary imprisonment for life, or what is 
equivalent thereto. To walk through 
en avenue of horrors to the grave; 
who can tell what suffering is in that ? 
There is the silence that grows, at last, 
so insupportable and fearful; there is 
the stuldeg health, and the sinking spi- 
rits; there is the idea ever forced upon 
one’s mind that one is a felon, and 
which can scarce be got rid of, even by 
the ceaseless struggle against it. At 
length comes imbecility, and then idiot- 
cy, and then death. A scaffold has 
not half the terrors. And it is this 
fearful doom which the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany inflicts publicly, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, upon the 
Madiai, for the crime of reading the 
Scriptures. 


> 


God’s Method with the Sinner. 


One great recommendation of the 
whole doctrine of justification by faith 
is, that it brings out clearly and une- 

uivocally the personality of God on 
the one hand, and the sinner on the 
other. All the schemes of false reli- 
gion tamper with one or other of these 
two things, the personality of God, or 
the personality of the sinner. But the 
reat doctrine of justification by faith 
rings a personal and a personal 
sinner face to face; God personally 
dealing with me personally. It is not 
that God deals in the lump with the 
Church; it is not that God sanctifies 
in the mass the Church, and then that 
Iam admitted through some mystical 
ceremonial rite, into the benefit of the 
blessing which the Church has received. 

There is no such procedure on the 
part of the. living God: it is the very 
error of Popery and Puseyism that 
makes God deal thus in a wholesale 
way. No, it is not thus that God so 
deals with one Church on earth, as to 
have it in a state of acceptance and 
peace, and then that I am ceremoniously 
admitted into the benefits of that peace. 
—God personally deals with me per- 
sonally. It is not through the Church 
I come to my God, but through God I 
come to his Church. -It is not a whole- 
sale procedure on the part of God toward 
the Church collectively, that wholesale 
procedure becoming available through 
the admission, often unconsciously, of 
one and another into the communion of 
the Church; but God deals with us 
according to our nature as men, reason- 
able, intelligent, conscientiours, free, 
living agents. The living God comes 
to me as a rebel against authority, 
asking no questions about the Churc 
but asking questions about his law, his 
authority, his government, charging me 
as a rebel agaizst his throne, a breaker 
of his law, responsible personally and 
individually. é@ comes to me, and 
through the blood of his Son he makes 
terms of peace with me, drawing me to 
himself, and then he makes a Church 
out of believing souls on earth, and 
ultimately a Church in heaven; not by 
any wholesale process, but by units, 
one by one, soul by soul, man Dy man, 
being brought individually, 
‘to His bar. y sre dealt with, the 
are made to confess, they are reconciled, 
they sre adopted into @ participation 
with the very sonship of Christ himself, 
and each one as thence proceeding is 
gaily man, but an ted 

child—thence p ing 
God on earth, and enj y him 
here and hereafter for ever. @ en- 
Yire community of saints is formed and 
named after ist, its true and only 


and ado 


head.— Dr. Candlish. 
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the! Monthly Report of the Board for Feb- 


ia 


We have circular, by the /pas- 


teke measures to create funds for the 


should 
further proseoution of this good work. — 


Wittram L. 
are gratified’ to be able to state, says the 

| ian Herald, that, after some weeks 
of rest, the Rev. Dr. William L. Breckin- 
ridge ‘has felt Himself able to resume his 


for thgee or four weeks past. His congre- 
gation, however, have made an arrangement 
to obtain, as soon as may be done, the -as- 
sistance of somesuitable person, who will 
share his labours with him as long as may 


Burnt. — We have learned, 
through the deily papers, with regret, that 
the Westminster church at Utica, New York, 
of which’ the Rev. H. S. Dickson is pastor, 
was destroyed by fire on the night of the 10th 
inst. There was an insurance of $3500 on 
the building, but we presume this amount 
will go but a little way towards covering the 
loss. ‘The-efficient pastor had been labour- 
ing with much encouragement and success. 
This calamity may prove a temporary dis- 
couragement, but we hope he will not be 
cast down. Such disasters sometimes prove 
to have been blessings in the end. We trust 
that 3 new and improved building may soon 
supply the place of the old one, and that both 


. paster and people may be made “glad ac- 


cording to the days wherein they have seen 
evil.” 
The, Utiea. Gazette says: 
-. “ There can; we think, be little doubt 
that the fire was the work of an iacendi- 


There had.been a meeting the even- 


ing previous in the basement, but there was 


_ no exposure of the upper part of the church, 


where the flames originated.” 


‘Dr. McEtroy’s New 
The New York Commercial Advertiser says: 
«<The Presbyterian church in Grand street, 
of which the Rev. Dr. McElroy is pastor, 
has been sold to the Associate Presbyterian 
congregation, néw worshipping in Broome 
mrtg ass the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Mr. 


mpson, (formerly Rev. Dr. Stark’s.) 


The! sale was made for $55,000, and Mr. 


Thompson’s congregation are to have pos- 
session on the lst of July next.” It will be 
remembered, that Dr. McElroy’s congreg® 
tion are building a new and elegant edifice 
in the upper part of the city. 


OLD FASHIONED PRESBYTERIAN 
NDER this caption, the New York 
Churchman of last week publishes 

an abstract of.a sermon of the celebrated 
commentator, Matthew Henry, with remarks 


by a correspondent of the Churchman—the 


whole article occupying near two columns 
anda half. The object of the writer is to 
show that Henry taught High-churchism, 
and that ‘‘High-churchmen should be al- 
lowed to propagete the same views without 
being stigmatized as Papists in disguise.’’ 
Matthew Henry gives no ground in this 
sermon, or any where else, for High-church- 


the Christian:Church; that ministers of the 
ministry consists chief- 


ly in preaching the gospel, and administer- 
ing the ordinances; that baptism is but the 


say that the succes- 
sors 


The Churchman docs not seem to be well 
versed ved. in Presbyterian _ecclesias iastical history, 


eee as Presbyterians are with 
reoecived their ordination through the 


of her most 


| Bubject, neither did it ever enter our mind, 


‘correspondent. He must be aware that we 


E 


. what it did accomplish; but we 
raised it not for what it left undone. Thus 
ar we certainly agree with our respected 


joined no issue with him on this view of the 


“new” to the Church generally? Have 
not our ministers, and presses, and eccle- 
siastical bodies every where been constantly 
calling for a higher standard of piety, libe- 
rality, and efficiency. If this were all these 
books mean, what need was there for the- 
talk we have heard about the persecution 
such reformers must expect, when they were 
only echoing what the Church herself had 
all along been saying? The true issue intro- 
duced by the authors we have reviewed, was 
a totally different one, as we endeavoured to 
show in our last number. They have stig- 
matized the Church as obstinately blind and 
recreant to its duty, and at the same time, if 
their language means any thing, they have 
represented that duty to be, not so much 
the evangelizing of the multitude as the 
cure of their temporal wretchedness. We 
are happy to believe, that Mr. Robinson dif- 
fers with them essentially in the most mate- 
rial points of their attack upon the existing 
state of things in the Church, and does by 
no means approve of the temper and style 
of their onslaught. Could we close our 
eyes to the «« New Themes,” and forget the 
occasion which called Mr. Robinson out, we 
verily believe we should be found to differ 
with him on comparatively few points. 
While we say this, we do it by separating 
him entirely from “‘New Themes,” of which 
we are persuaded we can never change our 
opinion. 

Our correspondent, from the stand-point 
he takes, is inclined to observe only the de- 
fects in the existing Church; we, from our 
stand-point, can see defects which we de- 
plore, and, in our humble way, strive to 
rectify; but, at the same time, observe 
much to admire, and much to call forth 
our devout thankfulness to the great Head 
of the Church. We are thankful for the 
Church’s faith, although it does not ex- 
emplify it in its full measure by good 
works. We give it credit for what it does, 
and endeavour to cheer it on to do more; 
and we regard it as a false and dangerous’ 
principle to overlook or decry its, well-doing 
because mingled with defects. An ulcer in 
the human body is no evidence that the 
whole constitution is corrupt, and he is not 
either a humane or skilful physician who 
will abandon his patient under such an im- 
pression. The right way is to address the 
remedy to the disease, presuming that there 
is sufficient recuperative force to make*the 
application successful. There is, besides, 
great danger of exaggerating the evils which 
may exist in the Church. It is by no means 
necessary to infer that, because a single house 
is devoured by a conflagration, the whole 
city is in danger of being laid in ashes. 
Thus, as examples, suppose some few churches 
in our metropolitan cities indulge their taste 
in erecting costly edifices, and in artistic 
music, the great mass of the churches have 
neither the means nor the disposition to 
indulge such tastes. The evil is very partial 
and limited, and is not likely to do much 
mischief. Besides, it should be recollected 
that even by these means a large class of 
society may be brought under the immediate 
influence of the means of grace, which would 
otherwise stand aloof. When, too, we take 
a nearer view of some of the most distin- 
guished churches of this class in our own 
denomination, we actually hear the plain 
and pungent preaching of the gospel re- 
sounding in them, and see, too, souls, even 
the souls of the rich, converted to God. In 
like manner, we cannot fail to observe in our 
large cities the population of the poor, vicious, 
and wretched increasing. The tide of emi- 
gration sets strongly from the old world; 
thousands of paupers and criminals are pur- 
posely shipped for the relief of the alms- 
houses and jails of Europe; a very large 
proportion of these find their resting-place 
in the purlieus of our great cities; and with 
such a ceaseless influx, is it at all wonderful 
that our benevolent institutions are at a loss 
to meet the demand for their reform and 
relief? Much, very much is done to meet 
the exigency; but time is necessary to apply 
the remedy. The Church is not asleep to 
this sudden and loud call upon its charjty; 
neither, we admit, is it thoroughly wie 
For this we would not denounce it, but en- 
courage it to goforward. Let these wretched 
hordes be enlightened; let the principles of 
the gospel be brought to bear upon their 
minds and consciences; arouse them to 
manly exertion; help them in their efforts to 
rise; but do not Jet their temporal wretched- 
ness blind us to their deeper spiritual degra- 
dation. 

That there is a spirit of worldliness and 
formalism in our churches is most true, and 
so it has been from the beginning. Wher- 
ever there is true religion, there will be hy- 
pocrisy; but in dealing with the tares, let 


us heed our divine Lord’s advice, to take |. 


care that we do not injure the true wheat. 
Our correspondent may attribute this formal- 
ism to a deficient “development of the idea of 
a Christian life,” for which our teachers 
blamable. We regard it as attributable 
not so much to wrong teaching as to the na- 
tive depravity of the human heart, which 
God’s mighty grace can alone overcome. 
More than faithful teaching is required. 
The outpouring of God’s Spirit is to be 
sought and prayed for. If the enlighten- 
ment of this boasted nineteenth century can 
propose to us any more potential means, we 


should like to hear specifically what they 


are. 
Our correspondent, under a mistaken ap- 
prehension of the subject, refers to the exist- 
ence of non-ecclesiastical organizations which 
bear a benevolent aspect, as a reflection on 
the Church’s supineness, and as designed to 
supply its lack of-service. Such, for in- 
stance, as Temperance, Masonic, and Odd 
Fellow Societies. 


by the 
world. Of these outside organizations, it 
may be important to remember that they 


“and undeniable fact is this: 


| 


are not always purely benevolent. The po- 


benevolence actuates them. Now we will; 
put it to our correspondent, whether he 
really believes that it is because the Chris- 
tianity of the day is so feeble and inefficient, 
that mutual assurance, fire insurance, an- 


| nuity companies, and such like, have sprung | 


up? Masonry and Odd Fellowship are pre- 
cisely of this class, and so is Socialism. It 
is hard measure dealt to the Church when 
it is blamed for such things. 

Another topic referred to by our corres- 
pondent, is the court paid to the rich by the 
Church. So far as this evil exists, it is a 
partial one. For our own part, while we res- 
pect the rich when they usefully employ their 
wealth, we have none of the suppleness 
which would induce us to bend the pliant 
knee to the money-god. We respect no 
man because he is rich; we hope, in this 
respect, we are no ber than the rest of 
our ministerial brethren. If the Church, 
even partially, is chargeable with this sin, 
we have not a word to sayin defence. There 
should, however, be caution in bringing such 
acharge. We may be misjudging our neigh- 
bours; and, as a general characteristic of the 
Presbyterian Church, such a charge cannot 
be substantiated. 

Finally, we do not agree with our cor- 
respondent, that because there are here 
and there persons who complain that our 
Church system is working viciously, therefore 
there must necessarily be something rotten 
in the systém. There always have been, 
and to the end there always will be, com- 
plainers in the best state of the Church. 


We impeach not the motives of such, how- . 


ever we may question their discretion. If 
the cause of complaint be just, it will be ex- 
pressed definitely, and the remedy will be 
applied; but so far as we can see, it would 
be by a monstrous perversion, if not abso- 
lute iniquity,,if in the present state of the 
Presbyterian Church an agitation should be 
awakened, which would lead to a greater 
revolution than that of the year 1837; and, 
for ourselves, we confess that we have not 
the slightest fear of it. 


UNSOUNDNESS OF ANDOVER THE- 
OLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


WE have received a pamphlet, entitled 

“A Remonstrance addressed to the 
Trustees of the Phillips Academy, on the 
state of the Theological Seminary under 
their care,’ from the pen of the venerable 
Rev. Dr. Dana, of Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts. From some peculiarity in the 
charter or constitution of the Andover The- 
ological Seminary, it seems that the Trus- 
tees of Phillips Academy are also the 
Trustees of the Seminary. This remon- 
strance was, therefore, in reference to the 
state of the Andover Seminary. Dr. Dana, 
in common with many other friends of that 
institution, had become deeply concerned 
because of numerous and continued indica- 
tions that the late teachings from the Pro- 
fessorial chairs, did not accord with the 
constitution of the Seminary, or with the 
doctrines of the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, which every Professor 
at his inauguration is required to adopt. 
The “ Remonstrance” states in plain terms 
Dr. Dana’s fears, and is now made public, 
because, although it was presented to the 
Trustees so long ago as September, 1849, 
no satisfactory action has been taken on 
their part to reach or amend the difficul- 
ties. The charges are of so serious a na- 
ture, and come from so respectable a source, 
that the Seminary must be regarded by 
the Christian public as unsound and un- 
safe, unless something is done to rebut 
what is here written. Indeed, in an 
appendix dated February, 1853, the vene- 
rable author states that “the conviction is 
now rapidly spreading in the community, 
that in the Andover Seminary the doctrines 
of the Catechism, so rigidly prescribed by 
the constitution, are not taught; that is to 
say, not taught from the chair of the Pro- 
fessor of Theology. This is well known 
and frequently declared, even by members 
of the Seminary. Indeed, the fact is indis- 
putable. And by numbers the measure is 
defended on the ground, that if the doc- 
trines of the Catechism are not taught ac- 
cording to their proper and original mean- 
ing, they are taught in a mode which is 
more agreeable to the principles of philoso- 
phy, and to the improved taste of the times.” 
He also says, that the Trustees themselves 
have declared, in one instance, by solemn 
and recorded votes, that there “ have been 
departures from the creed of the Seminary,” 
though, he regrets to state, that “they 
took no effectual measures to restrain the 
evil.” 

The charges in.this pamphlet are by no 
means merely vague and general. ‘They 
are specific and personal, The Professor of 
Theology is pointed out as the chief offen- 
der. He is accused of teaching fundamen- 
tal error as to original sin, justification, and 
the covenant with Adam, and his views of 
human ability are declared to be “ extrava- 
gant and extreme.”” The teachings of the 
Professor, and those of the creed he has 
solemnly received, are placed in striking 
contrast. “These are only specimens of 
the doctrines,” says the author, “now 
taught in the Seminary; but they are spe- 
cimens which comprehend the whole range 
both of doctrinal theology and experimental 
religion. The doctrines are at irreconcilable 
war with evangelical religion. The simple 
If the views 
thus detailed are true, the Catechism is 
false. If the Catechism is true, these views 
are false; and if false, awfully dangerous. 
The teacher who inculcates them may be 
truly said (as was said by Dr. Johnson, of 
the writings of Priestley) fo unsettle every 
thing, and settle nothing.” 

As to the general influence exerted by 
the Seminary, in late years, the author 
gives the following testimony : 

« Has the orthodox character which, for 
many of its first years, it maintained, been 
subsequently preserved? Have the preach- 
ers whom in recent time it has sent forth, 
been signalized and acknowledged as cham- 
pions of the doctrines of the cross? Have 
their sermons embraced the great 
of the creed of the Seminary? Have they 

resented distinct and lucid exhibitions of 
ines depravity, of regeneration, of the 
atonement, of justification by faith, of the 
nature of experimental and aring religion? 
That numbers have thus preached, is cheer- 
fully conceded. But they are in the minority. 
And this minority has been still decreasing 
from year to year. This is familiarly de- 
clared by the most judicious members of 
our churches. Nor is it uncommon for | 


spiritual Christians to complain that under 


| sustained in this pamphlet. The Chrie 


| which has ever afflicted humanity. We see 


HE 


“Ont 
subject I am constrained to en #6 
ing 
the 


As a members 
teries of: and 
Newburyport, I have been called ‘to 


part in the exaniination of some scores ¢ 
candidates educated in the Seminary. Many 4 
of these have ap well; but the greater 
part have failed in some essential 
particularly that of native depravity.” © ~ 
Serious as are these charges, we cannot 
say that they take us by surprise. They | 
agree with what have been the currént 
rumours for years past, and indeed, are 
confirmed by the views which the Theol 
gical Professor has published to the world. 
The positions taken by Dr. Hodge, in 
his recent controversy with Dr. Parke, are ‘ 


tian public generally, cannot, without deep 
concefn, look at such indications of derelie 
tion from the truth, and at the introduction 
of serious error into one of the oldest Theo 
logical Seminaries,—one which in former 
and better days sent forth no uncertain sound 
as. to the great doctrines of the gospel as 
held by orthodox Calvinists. What is 
to be the result, is a question which may 
well be pondered. Elegant rhetoric may 
still carry the day at Andover, against sub- 
stantial truth. The pills may still be gild- 
ed, and sweetened, but their poison will not 
thus be rendered innocuous. Error does 
not have its, full deyelopment, nor briog 
forth its entire harvests, in a day, nor in @ 
single generation. Such an institution is @ 
propaganda, Every successive year sends 
forth a company of youthful, earnest, edu- 
cated men, who have been taught the false 
faith, and are in their turn to teach it to 
others. 

We doubt not that Dr. Dana’s senti- 
ments will find a cordial response in the 
hearts of many in New England. There 
are not a few there, who, after all that has 
been said as to adapting theology to an im- 
proved philosophy, and after all the ridicule 
that has been cast upon “ fossil creeds,” 
still turn to the venerable system of truth 
taught by their Puritan fathers, saying “the 
old is better.” Whether the friends of 
sound doctrine in New England will unite 
to eradicate the virus from their once 
favourite school of the praphets, or whether 
they have power to accomplish this much 
desired end, remains to be seen. Mean- 
while, the friends of truth elsewhere will 
not be indifferent spectators. As for the 
venerable man of God who has in this 
“ Remonstrance”’ lifted up his voice against 
incoming error, he must soon, in the na- 
ture of things, rest from his Jabours; but 
when his gray hairs are laid in the dust, 
New England will have occasion to mourn 
the departure of one of her most faithful 
champions for the truth. 


= 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE. 


E are gratified to see that in a late 
treaty with one of the South Ameri- 
can republics, our government has stipulated 
for freedom of worship for United States 
citizens who may be sojourning within its 
limits. As this is the least of all the South 
American States, and probably among the 
smallest of the powers with which we have 
entered into treaties, the thing in itself may 
not be of any great consequence. But this 
action is a beginning in the right direction ; 
and we may hope that the same principte 
will hereafter be had in view in our rela- 
tions with foreign powers of more import- 
ance. Uruguay was settled by colonists 
from Old Spain, and was once the seat of 
extensive Jesuit Missions. A treaty form- 
ed between the Oriental Republic of Uru- 
guay and the United States, concluded at 
Montevideo on the 28th of August last, 
contains the following provisions: 

“ The citizens of the two Republics, res- 
pectively, residing in any of the territories 
of the other party, shall enjoy, in their 
houses, persons, and properties the full pro- 
tection of the Government. ‘They shall not 
be disturbed, molested, or annoyed, in any 
manner, on account of their religious belief, 
nor in the proper exercise of their peculiar 
religion, either within their own private 
houses, or in churches, chapels, or other 
places appointed for public worship ; which 
places of worship they shall be at liberty to 
build and maintain in convenient situations, 
interfering in no way with, but respecting 
the religion and customs of the country in 
which they reside. 

«Liberty shall also be granted to the citi- 
zens of either of the two high contracting 
parties to bury their dead, who may die in 
the territories of the other, in burial places 
of their own, which, in the same manner, 
may be freely established and maintained ; 
nor shall the funerals or sepulchres of the 
dead be disturbed in any way, or upon any 
account.” 


This is as it should be. 


HOUSE OF REFORM FOR DRUNK- 
ARDS. 


LARGE amount of benevolent effort 

has been expended within late years, 

to prevent the sober portion of the people 
from becoming inebriates, and, to some ex- 
tent also, to extricate from their pernicious 
thraldom those who have already become 
such. Notwithstanding all that has been 
done, however, the disastrous tide still rolls 
on, drawing the unwary into its deep and 
rapid current, and engulphing them at last 
in its remorseless vortex. We doubt whether 
there is not needed still some other provision 
for saving inebriates, reaching further, and 
more permanent and tenacious in its opera- 
tion, than any which has heretofore been re- 
sorted to. We have been very favourably 
impressed with an editorial article in a late 
number of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, advocating the establishment of Houses 
of Reform for Drunkards. The same idea 
we have heard suggested in private, before, 
and by those who ought to know best the 
wants of this unhappy class. Drunkenness, 
in an important sense, is a disease—ag 
really as insanity is a disease, however much 
the two may differ at the outset, and as to 
the comparative culpability of their victims. 
It is a disease, too, more constant and wide- 
spread in its effects than, perhaps, any other 


not, then, why it should not be dealt with 
somewhat in this aspect. ' 

The drunkard, once fully enthralled, can 
searcely be regarded as a rational being. 
He is no longer master of himself. He is 
potent for evil to himeelf, his family, and 
society. His resolutions, few and feeble, to 
break away from the Vampire which is ex. 
hausting his life, and has long ago robbed 
him of his happiness, his usefulness, and his 
hopefulness, are at once met and easily van- 
quished by the war from within and without 
by which he is beset. In order to his cure, 
he needs to be removed from old scenes and 
associates—to be nurtured and kindly cared 
for, and to be kept back by a strong arm, 
from the outstretched clutches of his dead] 
enemy. The scheme proposed by the North 
American, at any rate, deserves to be tried 


and 


and 
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fiat 
band private right, pro 
that men absndoned é habits of intoxica- 
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house of industry for dru 
reformatory government could be 


use of intoxicating drinks. 
upon the subject amply sustain this opinion. 

ence, every State should interpose its au- 
thority to control so prolific a source of 
multiform evil; and, if governments should 


3YTERIAN. 


that “the civil power myst inter 
of 20 


vide 


stem of discipline 


rds, where the 
the expense of the institution 


be defrayed out of the profits of its labour, 
seems the most feasible mode of putting the 


plan proposed in practice. 


the importance of such ac- 


e part of. society, as would re- 
claim the drunkard and prevent the exten- 
sion of the consequences of his vice to indi- 
viduals and the public, no one can doubt. 
It would not be exaggeration to attribute 

t amount of crime and distress 
icts communities the excessive 


The statistics 


thousands of dollars annually 


in behalf of the object, they would largely 
economize their finances—and, what is 
more worthy of consideration, their peace 


brethren. 


amongst us. 


time. 


Yours truly, 


ANOTHER WORK OF GRACE. 


CLERICAL brother sends us the fol- 

lowing cheering tidings, as to what the 

Lord is doing among his people, in Mon- 
mouth county, New Jersey. 


“March 2, 1853. - 


“ Early in December last, indications of 
more than ordinary interest appeared 
amongst the people of my charge, from 
which time a very quiet but gradually in- 
creasing work of grace has progressed 


“ Messrs. Editors—Feeling that recent 
notices in your paper, of God’s great mercy 
to the Church after the late general dearth, 
have cheered and profited my own heart, 
I drop. you the following line to disclose 
what God, in great mercy, has done for us, 
hoping that it may similarly affect my 


At our communion season of 


C. F, Worre.t.”’ 


hand. 
subscribed, I 


wayfarer, he 


may trouble you again. 


An OLp-scHooL PrespyTeRian.” 

After such a confession of versatility and 
change, the writer might, with great pro- 
priety, have withheld his signature. After 
running round the circle, he finds himself 
where he started; and now, with as much 
propriety as a travelling pedlar, calls him- 
self a citizen of the last place where, as a 


took up his lodgings. 


last Sabbath eighteen persons were added, 
on examination, to the Church, as the re- 
sult of the good work, none of which were 
heads of families. New cases of awaken- 
ing are still occurring, and the work appears 
to be now more general than at any former 
Some thirty or more persons are 
yet inquiring, a few of which have recently 
professed to have obtained a hope in Christ. 


An OLD-scHOOL PRESBYTERIAN. We 
cut the following from the Independent: 

“I was originally a Congregationalist, 
have tried the systems of the Reformed 
Dutch, the conglomerate of New-school and 
Congregational, the New-school Presbyte- 
rian, and have been some years a member 
of an Old-school Presbyterian church—and 
am satisfied that the Congregational system 
is the one best adapted to the wants of our 
country ; hence my desire to lend a helping 
If the $50,000 should not be all 


Grelesiastical Rerord. 


people. 


tor. 


diana. 


Kentucky. 


Virginia, was chosen pastor. 


Quando tibi 


Inque omne 


as an experiment. | 
“To meet the case successfully,” says 


Multi oculi lacrymis 
Nec dudum, precibus surda, senemque patrem, 


aspicis 
Vitri; colludunt in quo 
eternum, tione 
perfecteque beatuas, Vir bone! fies. 
! tibl quae noctem nescit et 


Kalendis Martiss, 4. D. 1883. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ELEGIA 


In Reverendissimum Samvuetem B. Wr it, nuper 
Vice-Prafectum et Professorem Emeritum lingua- 
rum antiquarum in Universitate Pennsylvaniensi ; 
itidem Theologia Professorem; bonarum Artium 
ac Scientiarum Patronum pariter atque Cultorem 
ezimium. 


maduere, quia abripuit Mors 


Pietas invenietque parem? 


Felices ili! quibus, O vir docteque magne! 
Con illustri preesidio sub > 

Divinis studiis incumbere. Clare fessor! 

Qui soliti, obtutu grato, sunt 


Heu! tua vox suavis perpetu 
sancto super, en vi 


aspicere omnes ; 
ue silet. 
tia serta, 


In Coelum stellans. Nomen in orbe tuum 


ue, solutus fis c hilarisq ue. 
Jam tibi erit vestis ue nive; 
Jam tibi erit fulgens auro te s 


ALEXANDER. 


The Rev. Joseph Penney, D. D., was installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church of Pontiac, 
by the Presbytery of Michigan. The Rev. J. 
A. Clayton proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and delivered the charge to the pastor; 
the Rev. R. Kay preached the sermon; the 
Rev. James Dubuar gave the charge to the 


The Rev. John M. Cochran has received a 
call from the Church of Indianola, Texas, to 
become their pastor, which he has accepted ; 
and at a meeting of the Presbytery of Mont- 
gomery, on the 23d ult., the pastoral relation 
between him and the church of Locust Bottom 
was dissolved. 

The Rev. Solomon McNair of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, has received a unani- 
mous call to the Presbyterian church of Mans- 
field, Warren county, New Jersey, and has ac- 
cepted the same. 

The Rev. Thaddeus Wilson was installed, on 
the 17th ult., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Shrewsbury, New Jersey. 
Rev. Mr. Webster of Middletown Point, pre- 
sided, and gave the charge to the pastor; the 
Rev. Mr. Rogers of the same place, gave the 
charge to the congregation ; the Rev. Mr. Alex- 
ander of Freehold, preached the sermon. After 
the close of the religious exercises, the people 
cordially greeted and welcomed their new pas- 


The 


The Rev. Charles White, late a student at 
Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, is la- 
bouring in Clarke county, Virginia, where he 
hopes soon to be able to organize a Presbyte- 
rian church. Arrangements are now making 
to erect a neat house of worship. Mr. White’s 
address is Berryville, Clarke county, Virginia. 

The Rev. A. Williams, Professor of Lan- 
guages in the Ohio University, has been elected 
Professor of Latin Language and Literature 
in Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Samuel Hart has accepted an invi- 
tation to supply the church at Cannelton, In- 


The Rev. Joel K. Lyle has accepted an invi- 
tation to supply the church at Nicholasville, 


The Rev. N. A. Penland, late of Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, has accepted an invitation to supply 
the church at Mount Bethany, Tennessee, to- 
gether with a new church recently organized 
at Bolivar, in Hardeman county. 

The Rev. R. C. Criswell, late of Princeton 
Seminary, New Jersey, has accepted an invita- 
tion to supply the churches of North Sanga- 
mon and Irish Grove, near Springfield, Illinois. 

The Rev. S. B. McPheeters has declined the 
call from Jackson, Mississippi. 

At a Congregational Meeting of tht Third 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore—late the Rev. 
Dr. Musgrave’s—the Rev. Thomas Scott. of 
Halifax C. H., 


For the Presbyterian. 
DEDICATION. 
Messre; Editore—The new Presby- 
terian charch at Durbamville, Onei 
county, New York, was dedicated to the 
service of Almighty God on Friday, 4th 
inst. Rev. R. G. Vermilye, D.D., 
of Clinton, preached the sermon from 
Psalm oxvili. 25: “O Lord, I be- 
seech thee, send now 
which was listened to with undivi 
attention. 

This church is an evidence of what 
well directed energy can do. ‘Three | 
years ago it had scarce a name, and 
some thought it folly to attempt even to 
sustain preaching there. Now, under 
the faithfal and instructive a 
of its pastor, congregation has 
been to our doc- 
trines and our government. Less than 
one year ago, the house which has just 
been dedicated was begun. When in 
frame, a suddenand tremendous squall 
of wind laid it in ruins. Through the 
indefatigable exertions of its pastor, the 
Rev. Andrew Cochran, the work was 
begun again, and now a house inexpen- 
sive, but exceedingly neat and tasteful, 
shows that he has not laboured in vain. 
On the day succeeding the dedication, 
a number of pews were rented—not a 
few of them by those -who were unac- 
customed to frequent the house of God 
—and there is every reason to hope 
that it will soon become a self-sustain- 
ing church, and a radiant centre of all 
gospel influences. C. R. G. 


Troubles in the Reformed Church 
of France. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Paris, February 24th, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors—lI said a few words in my last 
letter, of the new difficulties we met with as soon 
as the ecclesiastical elections were over, arising 
from the new pretensions of the Conseil Cen- 
tral. The apprehensions I expressed were but 
too well founded. I beg leave to remind 
your readers briefly of what I have said upon 
the subject in my preceding communications. 

The Conseil Central was only established by 
the decree of the 26th of March, 1852, as an 
intermediary and official agent between the 
Churches and the Governnment. Notwith- 
standing the precautions taken by the Govern- 
ment to explain that the new commission could, 
on no account, become an executive power, and 
that, for the future, it would be named by the 
Churches, they could not witness this change, 
without some apprehension, as was easily seen 
in the Pastoral Conference held in Paris in 
May last. 

The only subject discussed was the new de- 
cree; and nothing more occupied the attention 
of the Conference during the five days of its 
sitting, than the articles relating to the Conseil 
Central, To give you some idea of the general 
spirit prevailing amongst the great majority of 
the pastors and ruling elders present, you have 
herewith the resolution proposed to the Assem- 
bly, and which may be considered as the result 
of the whole discussion ; for it is a notorious 
fact, that it would have been accepted by the 
great majority of the Assembly, if time had 
allowed the vote to be taken. 

In the Presbyterian system (which ours is) 
the Central Council could not find a place, except 
as a Consulting Commission, intermediate be- 
tween the Church and the State, principally for 
convoking the Provincial Synods, and reviv- 
ing the General Synod; but it could not, in 
our case, become an executive power. — 
Constituted, as it is this time, by a mode 
which the decree itself presents as excep- 
tional, the Central Council could only have a 
temporary existence. When once our new or- 
ganization was in activity, it would cease to be 
necessary, except when called for in concert 
with the churches. 

If the Conseil Central had accepted the mis- 
sion conferred on it in its true spirit, it might 
have been very useful to the churches, in en- 
deavouring to restore their provincial and gen- 
eral Synods, of which they have been deprived 
for a long time, and by exposing to Government 
their wishes and their real interests. 

But the Conseil Central, composed chiefly of 
-men chosen on account of their political views, 
mere nominal Protestants, some of them scarce- 
ly ever seen at church, has completely lost 
sight of the interests of the churches it was in- 
tended to represent, trying to assimilate itself 
to the Directoire of the Lutheraft{ Church, and 
to become, in that way, the real head of the 
Church, 

The minister having asked the Conseil Cen- 
tral to prepare a plan for regulating the pow- 
ers of the Presbyterial Councils, and the Con- 
sistories, the Conseil Central thought fit to 
add to it some additional articles, (indicating 
thereby that they did not belong to the sub- 
jects at first assigned for their deliberations, ) 
about the powers of the Conse Central itself. 

The following are these articles, as proposed 
for the approbation of Government. They 
were not intended to be published until it 
would have been too late to make any oppo- 
sition to them; but they were communicated 
to us, by the few members composing the faith- 
ful minority of the Conseil Central, who would 
not consent to unite in this disloyal course: 

Art. 1, The Central Council represents the 
Churches before the Government and the head 
of the State, and occupies itself with questions 
of general interest, with which it is charged by 
the administration, or by the churches. 

2. It gives advice on questions of conflicting 
jurisdiction between the Presbyterial Councils 
and the Consistories, and on all questions re- 
lating to the competency of these bodies. 

3. It receives and judges the appeals of pas- 
tors against the decisions of Consistgries. 

4. It gives its advice to the “ Minister of 
Worship” [an officer ofthe Government] on 
acts of discipline, which cannot be applied 
without the intervention of the Government, 
after having heard, verbally or by writing, the 
inculpated pastor, if he demands it. 

5. When a change of residence, or an ex- 
change among pastors is judged necessary for 
the general interest, the Council, on being in- 
formed either by the Minister or by the Consis- 
tory, lends its amicable intervention, in the 
measure which it judges useful. 

6. When a Professor’s chair in the faculties 
of theology becomes vacant, the Council col- 
lects the votes of the Consistories, and trans- 
mits them, with its advice to the Minister. 

7. At the end of every year, the Consistories 
send to the Central Council a report on the s 
of the Church. 

It is well known that no one has contributed 
more to all this than the pastor, Mr. Coquerel, a 
member of the Conseil Central, and author of 
the additional articles. Not having gained the 
advantage he expected in the ecclesiastical 
elections, he seems to have sought another way 
for regaining the influence he had lost: if he 
had succeeded as regards the Conseil Central, 
our former advantages would have been com- 
pletely lost. 

The excitement produced by this news was 
very great, as might have been expected. The 
Consistory of Paris, being first informed, gave 

the example of acting immediately, and with 
decision. An early day was appointed for a 
special meeting, when, after a long delibera- 
tion, a Commission was named to prepare a 
letter to the Minister, asking that the addi- 
tional articles of the Conseil Central should be 
rejected, and nothing changed as to the powers 
of this body. A second meeting took place 
two days after, in which the Commission’s let- 
ter having received the Consistory’s sanction, 
the Commission, composed of the pastors Ad. 
Monod and Vermeil, and M. M. Delessert, Gui- 
zot and J. Odier, lay members, received the 
further charge to present it to the Mi 
which they did a few days after.. They 
every reason t be satisfied with the Minister’s 
reception, and have ground to believe things 
will be arrested at the outset. 


Consisto- 


necessity for the Synod; they see we have no 
other alternative than the Conseil Central or 
the Synod; and they cannot accept the former 
without” the tradition and all the 
former glory of the Reformed Church of 
France. 


We may thus hope that once more, what had 
been intended for evil will be turned to good, 
under the blessing of God; and that the efforts 
made within our own Church to destroy its in- 
dependence, may prove to be the beginning of 
the restoration of its old discipline and béau- 
tiful order. The convocation of the Synod is 
now universally wished for, and what may be 
the consequences of this important movement, 
God only Knows. 9 


<__ 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 


Messrs. Editors—A Second Presby- 
terian Church, to be called “‘ The Brain- 
erd Church,” was organized at Easton, 
Pennsylyania, on Tuesday evening the 
5th inst., by a committee of the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Gray, in whose church 
the organization took place, was Chair- 
man. The venerable Dr. Neill and 
the Rev. Mr. Rodenbough, two of the 
members of the committee, were not 
able to attend, from the inclemency 
of the weather. The organization ser- 
vices were conducted by Dr. Gray, as- 
sisted by Dr. McLean, previous to which, 
however, the Rev. Mr. Ruffner of Phi- 
ladelphia, who supplied Dr. Niell’s place, 
delivered a discourse. 

It is expected that the new congre- 
gation will erect a handsome church 
edifice this season, thereby increasing 
the facilities for accommodating the 
church-going portion of the community 
in this rapidly improving and increasing 
borough. Our present churches are so 
full, that it is hoped this new enterprize 
will be mecelil and increase Presby- 
terianism in our midst. The First 
Presbyterian Church, under the pastor- 
al care of Dr. Gray, who has officiated 
for upwards of thirty years with emi- 
nent success, is full almost to overflow- 
ing. The Brainerd Church may be 
said to be the third congregation or- 
ganized out of it during his ministry; 
and yet his communion list still amounts 
to nearly four hundred, or ten times 
the number if contained when he came 
among us. It is pleasing to see, that 
whilst the original stock is putting forth 
new shoots, it remains strong, vigorous, 
and healthy itself. By the offshoot im- 
mediately preceding the present, the 
list of communicants was reduced to 
three hundred and fifty. It soon in- 
creased to about four hundred, and 
now, after the church is organized, it 
numbers some three hundred and seven- 
ty, or more, all of whom, with the ex- 
ception of nine or ten individuals, have 
been received into the church during 
Dr. Gray’s pastorate. | 

Nor is this the only evidence of the 
outward prosperity and. growth of the 
Church here. During the last ecclesi- 
astical year, the Presbyterians of Eas- 
ton have continued their usual contri- 
butions to the Boards of the Church, 
aided others in the erection of churches 
elsewhere, and have erected a parson- 
age for the pastor of the First church, 
at an expense of $5000, and the mem- 
bers of the congregation have furnished 
it in @ manner and at an expense cor- 
responding with the building itself, 
which is one of the best finished houses 
in the place. The gifts of this kind to 
the pastor’s family flowed so freely that 
they had to declare they wanted no 
more. 

Solomon says very truly, “‘ There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth, and 
there is that withholdeth more then is 
meet, but-it tendeth to poverty.” 

The town itself is prospering, and 
has the stamina in and around it which 

ives assurance of permanent growth. 

he College, too, shares in the general 
prosperity. Its faculty is certainly 
more than usually able and effective. 
The endowment scheme hastens to its 
completion, under the powerful agenc 
of President McLean. Should his life 
and strength be spared, he will in a few 
months have achieved a work, which, 
according to human estimation, will 
place him among the moral heroes of 
our day. But his satisfaction, doubt- 
less, will be found in the consciousness 
of having been endowed by Him, who 
giveth to every man severally as He 
will, with gifts, and afforded opportuni- 
ties, which enabled him to accomplish 
a work pregnant with the promise of 
wide and endless blessing. P. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BREATHINGS FOR REVIVAL. 
No. III. 


Happy is the day, when, in any con- 
gregation, even two or three persons 
begin to meet together to pray for re- 
vival. Such means were never yet used 
in vain, nor is it merely natural show- 
ers which descend from the skies, in 
answer to such supplications. The 
voice of importunity can open and shut 
heaven; for “the effectual, fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” James v.16. What does it 
avail to pour out continued lamenta- 
tions over the languishing state of the 
Church, if we donot pray? The hum- 
bling exercises pointed out in the pre- 
ceding paper, afford a happy prepara- 
tion for such prayers. e are best 
fitted to pray for a blessing on others, 
when we have been earnestly engaged 
in asking pardon and holiness for our- 
selves. 

In the work of building up his king- 
dom, God is pleased to make a sacred 
use of sympathy among his people. If 
a spark of reviving piety begins in the 
remotest corner of a church, it will be 
sure to communicate itself. Sometimes, 
a radiant point of this sort makes its 
burning influence known all over the 
world, as in the case of the little pray- 
ing circle of Oxford, in 1730. Pray- 
ers flow together, and the flames of ' 
several others become the common 
flame of all, and ascend to heaven to- 
ether. When God predicts the won- 
erful increase of his Church, “ with 
men like a flock, as the holy flock, as 
the flock of Jerusalem, in her solemn 
feasts,’ he says, “‘I will yet for this be 
inquired of by the house of Israel, to 
do it for them.” Ezek. xxxvi. 37, 38. 
The law seems to be without exception, 
that revival is preceded by~prayer. 

In the great awakenings which took 
place during the seventeenth century 
among our Presbyterian brethren in 
Scotland, there was a great spirit of 
prayer poured out. The most remark- 
able instances of wide-spread conver- 
sion were preceded by extraordinar 

prayer. Atthe commnnion at the Kir 


awakened by. the preaching of Mr. 
John Livingstone, a whole night was 


‘spent in prayer 
} tians. 
with the state we are in, now feel the absolute 


by a great many Chris- 
ee Select Biographies: Vol. I. 
- 847.) Those were times when the 
oundations of our Church were laid 
amidst mighty works. The same Mr. 
Livin touetpeaking of Lanark, says: 
“Tn all ay life, except one day at the 
Kirk of Shotts, I tiever daw such mo- 
tions from the Spirit of God; where I 
have seen a thousand ‘persons all at 
once lifting up their hands, and the 
tears dropping down from their eyes.” 
If we are to behold times of extraordi- 
nary refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord, we may expect them to be 
preceded by an extraordinary union in 
prayer, such as is altogether unknown 
among us at present; and that this 
may become general throughout the 
land, it must begin in particular church- 
es; and that it may pervade any given 
church, it must begin in some few mem- 
bers of the same. There is no reason, 
save in our unbelief and hardness of 
heart, why this should not be the mo- 
ment of its beginning, or why those 
who agree in sentiment with the sug- 
gestions now made, should not put 
them into practice, which may be done 
successfully where the number is not 
greater than two or three. 

Few men in the last century were 
more familiar with the mighty work of 
God, or more blessed as instruments in 
it, than President Edwards; and he 
has left on record. his solemn convic- 
tions touching this point. ‘As there 
is,’’ says he, “‘so great and manifold 
reason from the word of God, to think 
that if a spirit of earnest prayer for 
that great effusion of the Spirit of God 
prevailed in the Christian Church, the 
mercy would be soon granted; so those 
that are my age in such prayer might 
expect the first benefit. God will come 
to those who are seeking him, and 
waiting forhim. Isa. xxv. 9; xxvi. 8. 
When Christ came in the flesh, he 
was first revealed to those who were 
waiting for the consolation of Israel, 
and looking for the. redemption in Je- 
rusalem. Luke i. 25—88. And in 
that great outpouring that was, in the 
days of the apostles, attended with 
such glorious .effects among Jews 
and Gentiles, the Spirit came down 
first upon those who were engaged in 
united, earnest prayer for it. spe- 
cial blessing is promised to those that 
love and pray for the prosperity of the 
Church of God. Ps. exxii. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Religion among the Slaves, 


The strong religious tendencies of 
the coloured race in this country have 
often been noticed. This is, perhaps, 
even more striking in the slave than in 
the free States. The rationale of this 
interesting fact need not be attempted 
just now. My business, at present, is 
rather with incidents, than with philo- 
sophical principles. A larger propor- 
tion of coloured persons are professing 
Christians, and, as I believe, real Chris- 
tians, than among the whites, almost 
everywhere. Some of thgir churches 
in the South number communicants by 
thousands. Even when employed at 


selves with sacred songs. In such oc- 
cupations as require numbers of them 
to work together in the same room, 
their musical performances, with their 
rich voices, and the perfect harmony of 
the various parts, is seldom surpassed, 
if equalled, by the best 
among the whites. Secular tunes are 
rarely heard in these chorals. Reli- 
gious topics are, to a very large extent, 
the themes of their conversations. Dur- 
ing a long residence in one of the 
Southern cities, I was often struck with 
the interesting fact, that on passing 
groups of three or four engaged in con- 
versation in the streets, ¢ would hear 
remarks on religious themes, and gene- 
rally on individual Christian experience. 
I believe I should not exaggerate, were 
I to say that this was true of nine 
cases out of ten, where I could over- 
hear them. Their language in des- 
cribing their mental exercises, is highly 
metaphorical and figurative. Even some 
of the more intelligent attribute the 
suggestions of their own minds to voices 
speaking to them. When describing 
their release from a state of conviction 
for sin, they will say that they heard 
one saying to them, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” The change 
from spiritual darkness to light, they 
speak of as a real light shining upon 
them. In proportion as they increase 
in education and intelligence, these no- 
tions and forms of expression, to a 
great extent, ger way to the usual 
phraseology of well-informed Chris- 
tians. Persons not familiar with their 
mental habits and peculiar spiritual 
characteristics, would probably set down 
much of the details of their religious 
experience as mere superstition and 
ignorant rhapsody; but further ac- 
quaintance would show them that these 
humble sons and daughters of toil were, 
but in a somewhat strange and figura- 
tive dialect, speaking the true language 
of Zion. 

From the particular characteristic 
just alluded to, the reader will not be 
surprised to learn that the book of Re- 
velation is, with them, a favourite por- 
tion of the Scriptytes. Its bold meta- 
= suit the Swission for the wonder- 
ul, and its striking symbols coalesce 
with their own habits of representing 
the internal and spiritual by the out- 
ward and visible. They frequently 
talk of death, and of our Saviour, as 
coming on a horse. During ihy resi- 
dence among them, I was, perhaps, 
more frequently consulted by them, as 
to the meaning of passages in the 
Apocalypse, than in any other part of 
the Bible; and, I confess, they asked 
many questions which were far beyond 
the range of my hermeneutics. 

I will add to what I have said, as to 
the strong religious tendencies of the 
slaves, two or three anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of this feature of their characters. 
Whilst sojourning, at one time, for a 
season in the country, I was strolling 
through the woods on a Monday morn- 
ing, not far from a road, which was not 
much travelled; my ear soon caught the 
sounds of a voice, apparently in pray- 
er. As I listened, it drew nearer; and, 
in a few moments, a coloured man, 
with a bundle over his shoulder, passed 
along, (without, however, seeing me,) 
pouring out a most fervent prayer, 
which J could now distinctly hear. He 
had been, according to the custom in 
the South, where men marry on differ- 
ent plantations from those to which 
they are themselves attached, to his 
wife's house, having gone on Saturday 
evening, and was now on his return 


Several other Consistories have followed the | Of Shotts, in 1630, when five hundred | home, and yas improving his morning's 
example of Paris, and letters come from all| persons are supposed to have been | travel, by turning it into a season of, 
parts of France, protesting against the plans of }. 
the Conseil Central—all the orthodox Consi 


devotion. | 
On another occasion, I was compelled 


their daily toils, they entertain them- - 


our of week, ed op-the principle of suited at once to reclaim them, and to pro- ‘ 
we were sbout going to and I will help you—showing tect the. community against their acts of 
“WE prepared to sty that, in another besides that of pure outrage and demoralizing influence. A 
grest measure, the writer speaks our senti- 
occu the resources it embraced, | 
© would respectfully | cme up to thé fall measure of its duty. 
Swritet ‘of the commiunicstidn to cite her to faith and good works, we 
| employed every argument which we 
d in The Presbyterian have urged 
to cultivate 
a= age in every 
We baye go, often ‘urged this im- 
) portant enterprise the attention of our | that it furnished a «new theme.” What is — 
dere, that.wa need onlysay again, that in | there in this statement of the case which is 
3 ‘our estimation, it cannot be too earnestly 
‘should’ fail’ to furnish the necessary means 
| for building this church. Mr. Atkinson 
leaves his pestoral charge, for a short time, 
at incohvehiénce, to-act as a voluntary 
who has so much iater- 
mmeelfin stimulating children to learn | 
the hy the reward of a pocket Bi- 
ble, is likely to have his hands full. He has | 
transtnitted' to use number of letters from 
pastors containing lists of the names of chil- 
drenjwho have thus entitled themselves to 
re. the reward, and requesting the Bibles to be 
es sent. The spirit is widely spreading, and 
: | unless our friend is amply sustained, his | 
stock.of Bibles must soon be exhausted... It 
. is time, we think, that Presbyteries, improv- 
ing the.example thus placed before them, oo 
labours in a greatly improved state of health. — 
He has preached once or twice a Sabbath 
be necessary. 
| | 
men to stand upon. He here states that 
the / were the first ministers of | 
| 
outward sign, whilst the work of regenera- 3 
tion is inward and spiritual, and that there- 
fore those who are baptized must repent of aS | 
their sins, and be baptized into the faith of 
Christ; and thet pows «must intrade them- 
selves into the ministry, but must have these 
things committed to them by those already 
in office.” These views, as our readers will | 
observe, are substantially those of all evan- 
gelical Churches. We are ata loss to find 
the. High-churchism, which the Church- sane 
man’s correspondent thinks he has discover- Po, 
ed. succession of ministers of the gospel heme atgus 
individual and personal succession, traced up Quo neque mente .~ — _ in linguis ; 
through line of diocesan bishops. Henry Grands feederis | 
says, ‘Their successors (the successors of 
it, 
ee So that the quotations from the sermon are —— 7 i 
directly sntipodal to the Churchman’s teach- 
? O venerabilis, egregium nunc semper habetur. 
| Visum turpe; quies anxia; scena brevis; 
x Qui requiescunt in Domini gremioque beati ; 
Coelicolas inter tu quoque purus, egens | 
gland. ‘Were Calvin, or Knox, | these, we haye no objection, so far as they 
or Melville, ot. their oompeers in the early | are really good, that they should prosper. 
post-Reformation period of the Presbyterian | The Church cannot accomplish everything; 
ae Church, ordsined im th Church of England? | and if it should attempt to monopolize the crescunt nunc in Paradisoque Omnipotentis. 
If 80, the lan. Chureh has been ptus; 
fos in tho history of 
facts in the. one | 
| honoured worthies. GULIELMUS | 
is 


“ascending... Accustome 


Dr. 


- for astronothical, magnetical 


bleak, barren -hi 


y 
at little us In the aisles and with- 
jut the. walls slept the dust of some of 
old: cavalier ear! 
colony.:, end of t ildin 
tho top.of whisk 
good sized room, and over which 
amed.an:old:.rusty weather-cock, 
enever the winds‘came howling round 
Altogether, it was ra- 
place, and one 


‘people might not wish to 

| ‘too’ near, after nightfall. Never- 
‘theless, & thinister of the 1 who 
come into the ood to re- 
Rating, a bed-room and study 

am the house were he boarded, some dis- 


took up his abode in the room 


‘in the,old. church tower, and there lived 
‘for many months, if not» years. One 
Saturday evening, when it was growing 


-towatds the noon of night, the silence 


‘Of hig. solitary abode was disturbed by 
feotetep on the stairs below. The 
‘footfall was heavy and slow, and as the 
stairway was winding, some little time 
elapsed ~whilst the strange visitor was 
as was this 
@lerical brother to his odd residence, he 
‘had not been used to night visitors, and 
‘especially to midnight visitors. Who 
-could it.be? Perhaps, fora moment, 
the Rood man’s superstition may have 
‘got the better of him, and it may have 
terossed his mind that possibly when 
opened, one of the old cava- 


from. beneath the tombstones be- 


Jow, would be his unwelcome and unin- 
,¥ited,guest.. There was a knock at the 
door... The minister called out ‘Come 
in,” and in walked an aged coloured 
‘msn, who in passing along the neigh- 
-bouri saw a light in the win- 
‘dow of the minister’s tower, and deter- 
‘mined to come up and solace himself 
on his pilgrimage, by talking with the 
man of God about the concerns of his 
‘soul, A'most agreeable 


Bible Classes of Medical Students. 


Biblia } 168 ‘at Che 


Presbyterian Church, in Louis- 


Kentucky, composed of medical 
tudents, and taught by two of the 


- Medical Professors, have been full dur- 


ing all the winter, and have manifested 
‘an interest'in the instruction there im- 
arted highly gratifying to those who 
ete been witnesses of their punctual 
attendance and orderly deportment in 
the school. We learn that their num- 
ber’ has some days been as high as 
‘seventy, and has rarely been less than 
fifty. On Sunday last they met for 
the last time this season, the session in 
the Medical school having terminated, 
and at the close of the exercises were 
addressed in an impressive and affec- 
tionate manner by the superintendent 
of the school. .The deepest. interest 
-was exhibited by the young gentlenfen 
in. the patting 
Richardson. € occasion was one to 
be remembered by all who were pre- 
sent. It well for Western medi- 
cal students, that in a large class one 


-in every four has been found to take a 
deep and abiding interest in Sabbath- 
school 


instruction.— Presb. Herald. 


and his companions left Lon- 
don recently, en route for Malta, by the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental steam packet. With 
the least possible delay they are to proceed 
to Tripoli and Murzuk; and, having reached 
the latter place, the state of the country be- 
tween it and Lake Tsad will determine 
their further route, the most direct to be se- 
lected. Dr..Vogel will be well equipped 
, and botanical 
researches; and in this respect he has had 
the continued assistance and advice of the 
kind friends who recommended him. ‘The 
astronomical instruments have been selected 
ith a special view to replace those which 
ave failed, or which have been injured 
during the three years’ travels of Barth and 
Overweg. We are informed that, among 
the instructions which will be geet to Dr. 
are the following: —When arrived 
at Lake Tsad, he is to determine, in the ‘ 
most accurate and complete manner, the 
latitude, longitude, and elevation of that im- 
portant point; and the following communi- 
cations are to be sent at the earliest oppor- 
tanity:—1. Dr. Vogel’s own observations. 


 2...Hie account of the astronomical pro- 


ceedings of the expedition up to that time. 
? All plants, and seeds of plants, that he 
jay have been able to collect. (This 


_ would be highly interesting, as the flora of 


those countries is almost unknown; neither 
Denham -nor Clapperton, Barth not Over- 
weg, having been botanists.) 4. The col- 
lection of the natural products and manu- 
factures of Bornu, which was making by 
Dr. Overweg’s advice. 5. The geological 
and zoological collections.—Athenzum. 


Religious Persecutions in France. 


whom I (a correspondent 
of the Daily News) am well acquainted, 
has recently been on a tour of inspection 


. it France, and has discovered that in sev- 


eral places. where the Reformed worship 
had..been. established for two, three, and 
more years, it has been put down by force, 
and that there dre at this.moment several 
Protestant places of worship closed by the 
atbitrary.decree of a prefet or a mayor. In 
one of Mr. Cobdén’s famous letters, trans- 


ted.by order of the Emperor, and pub- 
ished in the Moniteur, the astonished Pro- 


testants (whg are looking for a. renewal of 
the times of Louis XIV.) read thus: « All 
people are-treated alike 


religion perfect: footing of 
upon “a footin, 
equality!" And even Lord John Rasecll 


appears to be ignorant of the revival of pe- 


| 


admonitions of Mre 


has not been equalled during the session. It 
moved all hearts, and drew tears from many 
eyes unused to shedthem. Nosceneinthe history 
of the Thirty-second Congress at all approached, 
in moral sublimity, the moment of its delivery; 
and no tribute to the power of eloquence could 
‘be more emphatic than the attention it won, 
‘and the impression it made, under the circum- 
stances. To rise after the midnight hour, when 
-the term of Congress was just expiring, when 
all around him were intent upon some scheme 
that might give them sectional or national 
) ty, and when, consequently, all were 
impatient of delay, to rise at all, under such 
circumstances, to plead the cause of suffering 
humanity—to plead for those who have no 
friends and no votes, required great moral cour- 
arge; and to succeed in arresting attention—in 
chaining all hearts, in melting all eyes, and 
in stemming the tide of sefishness, for a time, 
was proof of the high position of the man, and 
of the power of genuine eloquence; and had 
‘time permitted, I doubt not, the Senator would 
have been rewarded by seeing provision made 
for the friendless and demented class for which 
he pleaded; but such was the pressure of busi- 
ness, and so brief the time, that the bill could 
not be’ acted upon. The effect of the speech 
upon an abstractionist who denies the consti- 
tutional poWer of Congress to make such grants, 
‘was so great, that he exclaimed, “I’m with 
him ; Constitution, or no Constitution!” Sen- 
ator Bell’s term of office has expired, and 
there is no one elected in his place ; but I can- 
not believe that Tennessee will think of sparing 
from her service, and from the counsels of the 
mation, a man whose great ability, wisdom, 
conservative principles, and high position 
in the confidence of the Senate and the coun- 
try, so eminently fit him for usefulness in the 


present important period of our country’s his- 


A few minutes after twelve, the new Senate 
was called to order by Mr. Cass, who, upon 
motion, was authorized to administer the oath 
to the new Senators. Mr. Atchison was chosen 
‘President; and the Senate has been until now, 

‘and diplomatic ‘session. “Mr. Clayton, again 
returned Senator from Delaware, has made an 
able defence of the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty; 
and a very animated discussion has taken place 
upon that subject. Mr. Douglass replied to 
Mr. Clayton. Mr. Cass, who made the assault, 
has been called home on account of the sick- 
ness of Mrs. Cass, and was not present during 
the contest. It is probable that several im por- 
tant questions concerning our foreign relations 
will be discussed before the Senate adjourns. It 
will be strange if, hereafter, Congress shall not 
take warning from the closing scenes of the 
late session, and do their business earlier, more 
deliberately, and more wisely. But, after all, the 
people are to blame; for they will send a sufii- 
cient number of bad and troublesome men to 
prevent the progress of business. If I had the 
ear of every Congressional district that makes 
mistakes of this kind, I would say to the voters, 
do not send to Congress. inexperienced and con- 
ceited boys—do not send men whoever get drunk 


we=for if they get drunk at all at home, they will 


keep drunk all the time at Washington ; there are 
here so many temptations. Do not send black- 
guards or profane swearers to Congress ; a few 
such disgrace a whole nation, and one such dis- 
graces a district. Do not sendmen of rude, coarse 
manners; they cannot have, even in Congress, 
as much influence as gentlemen would have. 
If Christian men all over the land would firmly 
resolve, “‘ we will not sustain our party, unless 
our party nominate upright, sober, trustworthy 
men,” the matter would be remedied; for no 
party can afford to spare its Christian members. 
That political party would soon rot, that would 
exclude from it all the salt of the earth. 

The Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute still 
continue their exhibition, which is visited by 
great crowds. It would be impossible, in a letter, 
to enumerate all the objects of interest there ex- 
hibited. It comprises a vast variety of the pro- 
ducts of the factory and the manufactory, in al- 
most every branch of industry; and the array 
of specimens in the fine arts is by no means des- 
picable. A steam engine affords facilities for 
exhibiting machinery in actual operation; and 
hours may be spent very profitably in examin- 
ing the products of ingenuity and skill. “Sands 
and Cummings’ new patent brick machine” is 
® most simple and efficient affair, and must 
tend to cheapen that important building ma- 
terial, and thus to improve the comfort of hu- 

habitations. “Charles Ross’ improved pa- 
t conical burr stone mills” must secure very 


“general approbation, and very much change the 


whole matter of “going to mill;” as many far- 
mers will have their own mills. “ Peterson’s 
grain thresher and separator” is, undoubtedly, 
@ very excellent invention. ‘Cathcart’s horse- 
power and thresher” is so simple, convenient, 
and combines so many excellencies, as at once 
to commend itself to all practical men. The 
horse-power is, indeed, the most simple and 
economical of any I have ever seen. It is 
manufactured by Jones and Cathcart of this 
city, and combines so many advantages that it 
must be very generally introduced. Mr. Evans 
of Easton, Pennsylvania, exhibits a washing- 
machine, that comes the nearest to fingers of 
any machine ever invented. But time and 
space would fail me, to mention the one-hun- 
dredth part of that which is worthy of notice. 
I observe, too, that many of our bookbinders 
and booksellers had cases of their books on 
exhibition. The one that is most worthy of 
mention in your paper, is that of our religious 
book store, kept in 7th street by Gray & Bat- 
‘LENTInE. These gentlemen have established, 
what had long been a desideratum in our city, 
@ religious bookstore. They keep a very full 
and valuable assortment of standard works— 
the publications of our Board, of the Bible So- 
ciety, those of Carter & Brother, W. S. Mar- 
tien, the Methodist Book Concern, &, It is 
the first enterprise of the kind attempted on so 
large 3 scale; and I am happy to say that they 
have met with greater success than their most 
sanguine friends had dared to hope for. The 
judgment day only can disclose the blessed re- 
sults of the establishment of a depository of 


moral courage to vest capital in the sale of 
The Rev. Mr. Atkinson of Georgetown, is 


| church enterprias, sand I do hope, he may moot 


With a generous response to his applications. 

Our city is still thronged with patrietic stran- 

whe the sweets of 
and native and to sunder the tender 


‘and the political trade is “not the 
thing it was cracked’ up to be,” have returned 
to their homes; but still the throng is great. 
¥ eoukd detail some rich scenes, if your columns 
nd yet, as they have an important moral, I 
may. . But in this letter there is not room. O! 


i mén were as willing to serve Christ as to 


serve Ogsar, how much happier for themselves, 
‘and for their country and the world. 

The celebrated Gardiner case is now in pro- 
gress in our Court. Different opinions prevail 
in regard to the result; but most persons sup- 
pose he will be acquitted. Mr. Fuller, the man 
‘who was shot, is, to the sarprise of all, out of 
danger, and has been removed:to his own house. 
Mr. Mason made a 
Senate, against Mr. Clayton’s views of the 
Central American question. The speech is con- 
sidered an exponent of the foreign policy of the 
administration, 45 Mr. Mason is the Clisirman 


| of the Committee of Foreign Relations. Some 


think Mr. Douglass’s speech an echo of the 
inaugural, and an index that “‘ Young America” 
is already on the throne. I do not. 


NESHANOCK. 
Biste.—There is a Bible still preserved, 
written on palm leaves, in the University 
of Gottingen, containing 5376 leaves. An- 
other Bible, of the same material, is at Co- 
nhagen. ‘There were also in Sir Hans 
loane’s collection, more than twenty manu- 
scripts, in various languages, on the same 
material. 


To Parestine.— We aré glad to 
observe that Mr. Love, the well-known lec- 
turer on Palestine and adjacent countries, is 
about to embark for the Holy Land, with a 
view of examining minutely the topography 
of the most remarkable places, the general 
features of the country, and the character 
and condition of its present occupants; and 
we hope that, should he return to this 
country, he will favour the inhabitants of 
the principal towns with the result of his 
investigations, 


Porery Cuerisuep.— The Maynooth 
grant has been discussed for two nights in 
the House of Commons, and the motion for 
a repeal of the grant has been negatived, in 
a House containing little more than half the 
meinbers, by a majority of thirty votes 
only. All the speakers in the majority 
affected to take it for granted that the mo- 
tion could not be carried, but the division 
showed that the matter was by no means so 
clear as they had assumed. 


Tue Pore rue Kino or Bavaria.— 
The Roman Journal of the 11th ult. an- 
nounces the departure of the King of Ba- 
varia from Rome for Naples on the 10th. 
King Maximilian has not left a very favour- 
able impression on the court of Rome. In 
his interviews with Pius [X., instead of kiss- 
ing the hand of the Pope, a tribute of res- 
pect which even the arch-heretic Nicholas 
of Russia did not withhold, the King main- 
tained a stiff, soldier-like bearing, and con- 
tented himself paying ordinary civilities to 
the Sovereign Pontiff. ‘The Roman Catho- 
lic journals denounce him as half a Protest- 
ant, and the native Roman nobility have 
absented themselves from his levees. 


Dr. Kine.—Letters from Athens, Greece, 
state that the Rev. Dr. King is pursuing his 
missionary labours in quietness, preaching 
every Sabbath as formerly. 

Human Grory.—The Roman Forum is 
now a cow-market, the Tarpeian Rock a 
cabbage-garden, and the Palace of the 
Caesars a rope-walk. 

Fossits.— A fossil hippopotamus has 
been discovered under the brick clay in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds, England, thus prov- 
ing the comparatively recent era when Great 
Britain was inhabited by these gigantic 
pachyderms. | 

PorputaTion oF Prussta.—According to 
the last official statement of the various re- 
ligious confessions of the population of 
Prussia, the Roman Catholics number 
6,063,186; the Protostants, 9,987,277; and 
Mennonites, members of the Greek Church, 
and Jews, 234,551; together, 16,285,014. 
Since the census, the population has in- 
creased to within a very few of 17,000,000. 


GENERAL ITEMS, 


Increase OF Insanity. — The: Super- 
intendent of the Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 
New York, says that insanity is fearfully 
on the increase in this State. We learn 
that from Monday the 21st ult., until Friday 
the 25th ult., _ days,) seventeen new 
patients Were admitted into this Institution 
—the greatest number ever before admitted 
in so brief a space of time. There is no 
doubt but this increase is owing, in a great 
measure, to the unhealthy state of excite- 
ment caused by the “ spiritual’? humbugs of 
the day. ‘This mental disturbance reaches 
people of all classes; for in all classes there 
are to be found those unfortunate beings in 
whom the nervous predominates over and 
tyrannically rules the other temperaments, 
and renders them suceptible to the peculiar 
and fascinating influences of such marvellous 
demonstrations as, it is alleged, are pro- 
duced by “ spiritual mediums,’’ and people 
more highly charged with electro-magnet- 
ism than common-sense.— Albany Regis- 
ler. 


Tue Western Reserve.—<According to 
the best information within our reach, there 
are, upon the Western Reserve, fourteen 
Old-school Presbyterian churches, twenty- 
two New-school, sixty-three Congregational 
churches connected with the New-school 
Presbyteries, eighty-four Congregational 
churches not connected with Presbyteries, 
three whore relations we do not know.— 
Ohio Observer. 


Tue in Cartrornia.—Efforts 
have recently been made in California, to 
rescue the Sabbath from utter secularization 
and desecration. ‘The Board of Alder- 
men in San Francisco have passed an or- 
dinance designed “ to encourage the obser- 
vance of Sunday as a day of rest,’’ and 
forbidding ordinary labour on that day.” 
The Alta Californian newspaper ridicules 
the ordinance, and says, that no ordinance 
having this object in view, could succeed 
tnere. Perhaps not. But if not, it should 
not be reckoned among the cities of Pro- 
testant Christendom.— Boston Traveller. 


A New Comet.—A communication from 
Professor Bond to the Boston Advertiser, 
dated 9th inst., says:—“A comet was dis- 
covered last evening, at the Observatory of 
Harvard College, by Charles W. Tuttle, 
assistant at the Observatory. 
ated about 5 deg. south, preceding the bright 
star Rigel. ‘The comet is considerably.con- 
densed towards its centre, but no definite 
nucleus was noticed. 


March 8, at 9 bh. 24 min. Comet AR, 4h. 46 m. 46s. 
South dec. 10d. 54 m. 59s. 
Daily 


motion in AR, 24 minutes decreasing. 
66 in dec., 2 degrees north. 
Star of compsrison, Weisse, Hora 1V., No. 1031. 
ArrivaL or Mussionaries.—The Rev. 
Mr. Rambo of the Protestant Episcopal 
Mission, and “Dr. Alday of the Phila- 
delphia Conference,” are reported to have 


arrived at Baltimore, from Africa, in the 
ship Barnshee. 


Revivats 1x Cotteces.— One of the 
most encouraging signs of the times, is found 
in the number of colleges in which revivals 
are now in progress, or have existed during 
the year now ended. The following is a 
list of them, at least in _part:—Madison 
University, New York; Genesseo C ; 
Lewisburgh University, Pennsylvania; Jef- 


yesterday in the 


It was situ- | 


versity, Ohio; Wittenburg College, Ohio; 
Marietta Coltjege, Ohio; Illinois College; 
Kaox College, Lllinaia; Beloit College; 
Wisconsin; Centre 


North Carolina; Bowdoin College, Maine; 
Waterville College, Maine; Williams Col- 
lege; Amherst College, Massachusetts, and 
Brown University, Rhode Island.— Puritan 
Recorder. 


A Srer in rae Riout Dmection.— We 
nderstand that, on Sabbath before last, Dr. 
Alexander requested the male members of 
his congregation to remain after service, and 
take imo consideration the propriety of 
naming some evening to hold a meeting to 
devise some plan by which missionaries 
can be sent into “Heathen New York,” 
(meaning that portion below Canal street.) 
A correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce sts to the city authorities to 
make an offer of the school-houses, and be 
very liberal, and throw them open to all de- 
nominations. 


Tue Rev. Srernen Taxtor.—The Rev. 
Stephen Taylor of Richmond, Virginia, 
formerly Professor in Union ‘Theological 
Seminary, died recently in Richmond, great- 
ly lamented. 


_ DOMESTIC Ni 


Vice-Prestpent Kinc.—The steamer Cres- 
cent City, from Havana, arrived at New Or- 
leans, brings as r a.gentleman who 
left Matanzas on the 4th inst, and says that Mr. 
King was then getting worse, and will probably 
never be able to leave Matanzas. 

From Cauirornia.—The new steamship Un- 
cle Sam, Captain William A. Mills, arrived at 
New York, at one o'clock Tuesday, 12th inst., 
from Aspinwall, with advices from San Fran- 
cisco to the 16th of February. She brings 


¢ 


$310,000 in gold on freight and in the hands of 
ssengers. The weather throughout the mines 
been erally delightful, and the miners 


are mostly doing well. The small-pox has been 
prevalent in some parts of the State. Very ex- 
tensive canalling operations are going on for 
the purpose of supplying the gold regions with 
water. There is every reason to suppose that 
the approaching season will enable the miners 
to make amends for their late inactivity. Mea- 
sures are me taken to construct a plank road 
from Marysville to Nevada, and improvements 
of every description are being effected. Some 
beautiful specimens of rubies and emeralds have 
been found in the interior, and also a magnifi- 
cent diamond of the first water. 


From Orecon.—The brig Vandalia, Captain 
Beard, from San Francisco for the Columbia 
river, was wrecked on the bar, or at the en- 
trance of that river. Four bodies were washed 
ashore at Astoria, one of which was recognized 
as the captain. Some of the merchants of Port- 
land, who were consignees, were large losers— 
one or two to the amount of $15,000 and $20,- 
000. The Oregonian estimates that not less than 
five thousand head of cattle died during and in 
a of the late storm and cold weather, 
east of the Cascade Mountains. Many persons 
lost every animal they possessed. New and 
rich discoverjes of placers continue to be made 
in the mineral sections of this State, especially 
in Jacksonville, said to be the richest of the 
Oregon mines. 


Donation To THe New Jersey Lunatic 
Asytum.—Stuart F. Randolph, Esq.,a native 
of New Jersey, residing in New York, has giv- 
en $2000, with the offer of $500 in addition, if 
it should be necessary, to erect and fiaish, at the 
Lunatic Asylum at Trenton, New Jersey, a 
building for a museum and reading-room, for 
the benefit of the patients. 


Deatu or Proressor Wittiam E. Horner. 
—We regret to hear of the death of Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Horner, of Philadelphia, which occur- 
red at his residence early on Tuesday morning, 
15th inst. Dr. Horner was widely known as 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as in connection with sevéral 
of our other public institutions. Although for 
some time in delicate health, he was enabled, 
until within a few weeks, to fulfil the duties of 
his Chair. His loss will be deeply felt by num- 
bers who have experienced the kindness of his 
heart, and benefitted by his devotion to his pro- 
fession — North 

Cuerxs in THe Strate Derartment.—Se- 
cretary Marcy has announced to the clerks in 
the State Department, that “none will be re- 
moved who faithfully discharge their duties ;” 
in other words, that the political change made 
in the Department will be confined to its head. 


More Gotp Discoverep.—Advices from the 
Cherokee Nation of the 23d ult., state that 
great excitement existed there, in consequence 
of a report of the discovery of gold in large 
quantities at Horse Shoe Creek, in the southern 
part of the nation. The yield is said td be ten 
or twelve dollarsa day per man. Large num- 
bers are leaving Marysville for the diggings. 


Tue British Honpuras.—By despatches 
from New Orleans, it appears that the British 
are performing some fresh freaks in-Honduras, 
under the authority of the Mosquito King. 
They have taken possession of a town, pulled 
down the Honduras flag, and hoisted that of the 
Mosquito Government, (!) and then sailed off, it 
is believed to commit similar ag ions on an- 
other town. This does not look like a desire, on 
the part of the British Government, to surrender 
the protectorate of the Mosquito Kingdom. 


Carer Justice or New Jersey.—The nomi- 
nation of Chief Justice Green was confirmed 
by the New Jersey Legislature, last week, 
without a dissenting vote. He accepted the 

ce. 


Trinity Cuurcnu, New Yors.— The New 
York Home Journal says, there are frequently 
not more than six persons present at the week- 
day services of Trinity Church! 


LiseraL Expowment.— Miss Catharine E, 
Beecher has offered to endow the Professorship 
of a Female Seminary in Dubuque with the 
sum of $20,000, and also to furnish books and 
apparatus to the amount of $1000, provided the 
citizens of Dubuque will erect a building, and 
guaranty a certain number of scholars. The 
proposition has been accepted, and a committee 
appointed to solicit donations. 


Tue Catirornia Brancu Mint.—The new 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Guthrie, has 
publishéd an official notice that proposals for 
the erection of a branch mint in California will 
be received. until the first of April ensuing. 
The cost is limited to $300,000. 


Capturep Staver.—The schooner Rachel 
Brown, @ slaver captured on the African coast 
by the sloop-of-war Germantowg, has arrived 
at Norfolk in charge of Lieutenant Sinclair, 
having left Port Praya on the 8th of February. 
The health of the squadron was good. 


CatastropHe at Utica.—The nhouse 
of the Asylum, which had been enlarged, and 
enriched with several thousand rare plants, was 
burned to the ground on the 13th of February, 
and all its beautiful plants ruined. The fire 
originated from the furnace. : 


SusMaRinge TeLecrara.—There is a subma- 
rine telegraph in operation on this Western 
Continent, of some hundred and forty miles in 
length. It connects Nova Scotia to Newfound- 
land, at Sackville. The telegra h from France 
to England is not one-fifth its length, yet this 
has not caused half the noise with which the 
astounded world greeted that. , 


Mevicat Scuoots.—The degree of M. D 
was conferred upon 101 medical students at 
the late annual Commencement of the Medical 
Department of the New York University; and 
on 223 graduates of the Jefferson College, Phi- 
ladelphia, at their Commencement on the 9th 
inst. 


More Pay ror THe Saitors.—It is stated 
that an amendment to the appropriation bill was 
passed by Congress, giving to all officers, ma- 
rines, and sailors serving 
and California, during the war, double pay while 
in the Pacific. This act embraces the period 
between May 1846, and September 1850. An 
act was already in force granting this extra pay 
from September 1950, to February 1852. Thus 
the double pay extends from May 1846, to Feb- 
ruary 1852—a space of six years. 


Important Decision.—In the great case of 
Sturges & Anderson vs. Longworth, on bill of 
review, from Hamilton County, the Supreme 
Court, on Saturday, pronounced an opinion in 
favour of the plaintiff This case involves the 
title to some forty acres of land in Cincinnati, 
which was. bought by Nicholas 
many — ago, on sale by administrators, From 
some defect in the ings, the sale is now 
set aside, and the heirs of the have 
the benefit of the enormous rise in value. We 
learn that it is equivalent to a judgment of from 
$200,000 to 000 against Last 
year a dig was made against him in the Irving 
case, but it is pleasant to know that he is able to 
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Heav-Quarrers oF THe Army.—General 
Scott, it is said, has determined to transfer the 
Head-Quarters of the Army from Washington 
to New York. 


Sitver Coin.—The law in regard to the 
small silver coin goes into operation on the Ist 
of April proximo, instead of'on the Ist of June, 
as was provided in the original bill. 


ARKANSAS AND Paciric Raitroans.—A com- 


ork Express, have secured the assignment 
of a charter granted to an Arkansas company, 
to whom has been committed the work.of build- 
ing a road from the Mississippi to the south- 
west corner of Arkansas, lately aided by the 
Government donation of 3,000,000 acres of land. 
A very large donation of land has heretofore 
been provided by the Texan Legislature for the 
construction of a road from the Arkansas line 
to the El Paso. Ifthe Gila route ie practicable, 
a junction of the interests derived through these 
grants may lead to the accomplishment of the 
ter work of a road from the Mississippi to the 


ific. 


Marte Sucar.—At a late meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club of New York, an article was 
read on the subject of maple sugar, and of its 
great importance as one of the products of our 
country. By the Jate census it appears that the 
production of maple sugar in this country, in 
1850, was within a small fraction of thirty-four 
millions of pounds. An orchard of maple trees 
has been found almost equal, acre for acre, with 
sugar cane in sugar and mo- 
asses. 


Openine or Navication.—On the 2d inst., 
water was let into the Pennsylvania canal on 
the main line, and navigation fully opened by 
the 5th. The transporting lines have com- 
menced business under auspices promising a 
Jarge increase over any former year. he 
shipments of produce and merchandize will be 
heavy, whilst the flourishing state of the coal 
and iron trade will throw upon all the State and 
company railroads and canals an unprecedented 
amount of tonn We understand that all 
the canals belonging to the Commonwealth are 
in good repair.—Harrisburg Keystone. 


Anortuer Route Oreneo.—On the 4th inst. 
the Rock Island and Chicago Railroad was 
opened from Chicago to Peru, on the [Illinois 
river; thus putting St. Louis in steam commu- 
nication with New York by the northern route. 
It is said this route will enable passengers from 
St. Louis to reach New York in three and a 
half days, instead of five days, as heretofure. 


Norata Cottece.—Subscriptions 
to the amount of $21,000, and scholarships to 
the amount of $21,000, have been raised for 
the North Alabama College, which is to be 
located at Huntsville, Alabama, a healthy and 
beautiful town. The charter granted last ses- 
sion by the Alabama Legislature requires that 
before active operations can be commenced, the 
subscriptions for the erection of the building, 
&c., shall reach $30,000, and the scholarships 
for the endowment to the amount of $60,000. 


FrRankuin ann Cottece.—It is 
stated by the Harrisburg Union that oe pee 
of ae- 


State for an injunction against the removal! of 
Marshall College from that town to Lancaster, 
as provided for by the act of Assembly passed at 
the session of 1850. They have employed coun- 
sel for the purpose. 


Miasourt.—The Legislature adjourned on 
the 24th ult. A bill appropriating $20,000 for 
the completion of the capitol was adopted ; also an 
appropriation for a similar amount for a building 
for the education of the blind. The democratic 
members of the Legislature have issued an ad- 
dress to their constituents. It appears, from an 
extract from a letter from Colonel Benton con- 
tained in this address, “that he will be in the 
field for re-election to the Senate of the United 
States at the next regular session.” 


One Cent a Mice Raitroap Fare.—The 
New York State Engineer and Surveyor, 
eMcAlpine, in his report to the Legislature of 
New York, in 1852, says:—* An important fact 
is also established, which, up to this time, had 
been doubted by most men conversant with 
railroad transports, which is, that passengers 
can be transported at an expense of less than 
one cent mile. This result is obtained as a 
rule, when the average loads are ninety pas- 
sengers each mile run.” This interesting fact 
is respectfully submitted to the railroad com- 
panies between Philadelphia and New York. 


Cairornja.—The revision of the California 
Constitution, recommended by Governor John 
Bigler, in his late m e, was referred to a 
select committee, from which three separate re- 
ports have been made. The first insists that it 
is not a revision of the Constitution, but an 
equalization of taxes that is needed. The se- 
cond opposes both a revision of the Constitu- 
tion, and a division of the State, as likely to 
prove injurious. The third report favours both 
revision and division. 


Mortatity amona Masons.—Dr. Allison 
has said that there is hardly an instance of a 
mason regularly employed hewing stones in 
Edinburgh, living free from phthisical symp- 
toms to the age of fifty. By way of prevention, 
it is recommended to work the stone damp, and 
ventilate the work-sheds. Dr. Allison, too, re- 
commends the Edinburgh hewers, seriously, to 
wear moustaches and beards, which are said to 
have been found in practice abroad to act as 
respirators. 


FORRIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The Cunard mail steamship Africa arrived 
at New York, on the 13th inst., with Liverpool 
dates of Saturday, 26th ult., having been de- 
tained until noon of that day. e brings 
$100,000 in specie, and fifty-five passengers. 

The Africa passed the Canada on Monday. 
The Franklin arrived off Cowes on Saturday, 
the 26th ult., and the City of Glasgow, from 
rn reached Liverpool on the same 
night. 

he British Parliament had been discussing 
the grant to the Maynooth Roman Catholic 
College, and the Jewish Disabilities bill. 

The most singular feature of the news is, 
that France, while professing to act with Aus- 
‘tria in the Montenegrin difficulty, is evidently 
of terms of the closest relationship with Tur- 
key. 

Apprehensions are entertained of an outbreak 
in Hungary. 

Mazzini is suspected to be in Milan. 

The East India mail is —— 

Liverpool Cotton market ¢d. lower. Bread- 
stuffs dull, 


ENGLAND. 

A storm of unparalleled force was experi- 
enced at Liverpool on the 26th ult., which did 
considerable dama The subject of Jewish 
Disabilities was taken up in Parliament, on the 
notice of Lord John Russell, who moved that 
the House into committee, to consider cer- 
tain disabilities affecting the Jews. His object 
was to complete the edifice of religious tolera- 


the same rights and privileges of British subjects, 
as were at present enjoyed by Protestant dis- 
senters and Roman Catholics. He (Lord John 
Russell) could discover no danger that would 


try from the admission into civil office of a small 
number of believers in a different faith, and who 
were otherwise citizens, and not given to 
. Sir R. Inglees and Sir Robert 

eel opposed these views; the latter thought it 
was incompatible with the dignity of Christians 
to admit Jews into almost every office. Lord 
Monk wished to have “Parliamentary Chris- 


tianity” defined ; he could not understand what 
doctrine of the Christian religion was involved 
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was cut short, and 

vote of 234 against 

205. The Maynooth was further set down for 
inet. The Earl of Clarendon 

held a diplomatic levee on the 23d ult, for re- 


about half built. 
don Exchange, that the difficulty between Aus- 
tria and Turkey, however critical it may ap- 
pear, will result in war. 

FRANCE. 


The greatest efforts are inaking at the various 
bureaux to reduce the estimates within the lim- 
its necessary to produce a balanced budget. On 
this point the Emperor has set_his heart; and 
there is no doubt that the expenditures, on pa- 
per at least, will be made to conform to the re- 
ceipts of the year. ‘The Emperor presided ata 
Council of State on the 2Ist ult, where the 
whole subject .of finance was under discus- 
sion for some hours. ‘Ihe chamber set apart 
for the meetings of the Council is that used for 
the same purpose during the time of Napoleon 
I. Queen Victoria has sent to the Emperor a 
reply to his letter notifying his marriage. The 
Queen’s letter has not been made public, but 
was doubtless friendly. The ceremony of 
blessing the New Market of the Temple was 

rformed on the 2lst ult., by the Archbishop of 

is. The Emperor has decided, that out of 
the ten millions of francs appropriated to the. 


improvements of the lodging-houses of the la- [ 


bouring classes, three millions shall be imme- 
diately placed at the disposal of the Minister of 
the Interior, to proceed with the plans. Gene- 
eral Reschid, appointed by the Bay of Tunis to 
congratulate the Emperor on his marriage, had 
arrived in Paris. A telegraphic despatch re- 
ceived by the French Government states, that 
on the rejection by the Porte of the ultimatum 
of Austria, respecting the gs gs affair, 
the Austrian flag was struck, and not only 
Count Keiningesn, but the whole Austrian le- 


tion left tantinople. The Ottoman 
orte considers itself as under the protection 
of England and France. 
SPAIN. 


The Bank of San Fernando, at Madrid, has 

eed to make an advance to the Government 

of fifty-two millions of reals, on the credit of the 
receipts at Havana in 1854. 


ITALY. 


Milan letters of the 18th February say that 
the Austrian authorities, believing that Mazzini 
was still in the city, had taken the most rigor- 
ous measures to prevent hisescape. They even 
opened the coffins which were carried to the 
burial ground, to assure themselves that he was 
not concealed inone of them. The inhabitants 
are forbidden to appear in the bagtions after 
seven o'clock in the evening. Orders are is- 
sued to the householders ay a lamp burn- 
ing all night in front of every fourth house, from 
six o'clock in the evening until daylight. In 
case of disturbance, the householders are to 
close their doors, and every man found in the 
street is to be treated as concerned in the af- 
fray. By order of the commandant, all the 
houses were illuminated on the 19th February, 
in rejoicing for the Emperor’s preservation. 
The press of Vienna says it is contemplated by 
Austria to negotiate with the. Holy See a con- 
cordat for Hangary and Crotia. Accounts 
from Rome mention that Father Rothan, Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits, is on his death-bed. The 
decision against Dr. Newman, in the Achilli 
trial, had created considerable sensation at 
Rome. There is no news of any political im- 
portance. From Piedmont it is stated that M. 
de Azeglio’s mission to London, at this junc- 
ture, has reference to the London refugees. 
The Piedmontese Governinent continues to ex- 
pel all suspicious characters. The loan of two 
millions would be effected with the house of 
Rothschild, at Paris. 


SWEDEN. 


The 9th February was observed at Stockholm 
as a day of rejoicing for the King’s recovery. 
Banquets were given by the Ministers, and in 
the evening there was a general illumination. 


1 ORKEY. 
Letters from Constantinople of the 6th inst., 
thet Gount Leinen- 


ADROUDCE, 

gen, the Austrian Envoy Extraordinary, had re- 
ceived on the 3d ult. an ultimatum respecting 
Montenegro, to which he required a definite 
answer within five days. This ultimatum de- 
manded the cession by Turkey to Austria of 
the two ports of Keck andjSutorina, ‘lhe let- 
ters add that the Porte had refused these de- 
mands, and that Austria was, in consequence, 
advancing her troops towards the Turkish fron- 
tier. e cannot see, however, that this could 
have been known at Constantinople under the 
above date, even if such an occurrence had 
taken place. The rumours that Austria is de- 
termined to fiad a cause of war against Turkey 
are industriously fostered by certain parties and 
presses. On the other hand, it is noticed that 
the reception given by the Sultan to the Mar- 
quis de Lavalette, Special Ambassador of France, 
was more than usually cordial, while the Am- 
bassador’s address contained marked allusion to 
tlre old alliances between France and the Porte. 
The Paris Journal des Debats says, that as soon 
as the Divan heard the Austrian ultimatum, the 
French and English Ambassadors were sent for, 
and had several conferences on the subject ; and 
it was rumoured at Vienna on the 2lst ult., 
that it had been agreed to refer the dispute to 
the decisiongf France. According to Lloyd, 
the Porte had given assurances to Count Lein- 
engen, with respect to the Polish and Hunga- 
rian refugees serving in the army of Omar Pa. 
cha, that they will be recommended to go to 
America, expenses paid—al! except those who 
have embraced Islamism. 


AUSTRIA. 

Vienna letters are stil! full of the recent at- 
tempt on the life of the Emperor. The assassin’s 
name is now spelled Janos Libeny, a journey- 
man tailor, from Stuhlweissenberg, in Hungary. 
His age is about 23. He maintains with vehe- 
mence that he had no accomplices, and that his 
intention was not to kill the Emperor, but to 
give him “a mark.” He further maintains 
that he has had the intention ever since 1850, 
and watched for three weeks past for an oppor- 
tunity to find his victim unattended. A few 
minutes before the attack took place, a party of 
six or eight persons, conversing in Italian, had 
passed, and were the first to rush to the spot 
when the alarm was given. Thinking they 
were accomplices of the assassin, the Emperor 
drew his sword and stood upon his guard. The 
mistake was soon explained, if mistake it was; 
ve rise to reports that the attack was 
made by Italian emissaries, or by Jews. The 
Emperor's wound, slight as it was, is now going 
on favourably. When led to prison, Libeny 
cried “Vive Kossuth.” It is said that Libeny 
was the husband of a woman who was flogged 
to death by the Austrian authorities at Pesth, 
in 1849. German papers state that a rising was 
anticipated at Pesth, and fears were entertained 
of an outbreak throughout Hungary. The po- 
lice of Pesth had arrested twenty travellers at 
the hotel d’Angleterre. The garrison of the 
city is kept constantly under arms, and ready 
to act at a moment's notice. Sentinels are 
posted at all the gates leading to the fortress 
of Buda, from which, and other circumstances, 
it would appear that the coup de main is feared 
to liberate the political prisoners. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Panama Echo of the 21st of February 
says:—** We learn from Captain Thomas, who 
arrived in the Nueva Granada, that the day be- 
fore the steamer sailed, an express arrived over- 
land from the American exploring expeditions 
on the Amazon river, that the explorers had 
reached a point on the river, in nearly a direct 
line, some three hundred miles distant, but by 
the circuitous route which the express was 
compelled to take, was about three hundred and 
seventy-five miles distant. There they had 
found a magnificent and most productive coun- 
try, with resources beyond previous conception. 
Cotton sheeting strod at fifty cents per yard; 
coffee and indigo at two cents, and all other 
products at proportionate pri 
cially, being very high. the imports are fully 
equal in their rates to the exports. 


WARRIED. 


In New Town, Maryland, on Tuesday, Sth inst., 
by the Rev. B. G. McPhail, Mr. Jonn 8S. Lanxrorp 
of Somerset county, to Miss Evizasern Haut of 
the former place. 


At Abington, on the 10th inst., by the Rev. R. 


Steel, D.D., Mr. Maxwe to Miss 
M. Hopensack. 


On Tuesday, Sth inst., by the Rev. Dr. J. W. Alex-: 


ander, Epwim F. Posr to Ape.ine F., daughter of 
Samvuet L, Mrremect, all of the city of New York. 

At Rose Hill, on the 30th of December last, by 
the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. Apzian K. Cor- 
NELL to Miss Saman, daughter of Mr. Jacos Joun- 
son, and all of Northampton, Bucks county, Peon- 
sylvania. At Newtown, Pennsylvania, on the 13th 
of January, by the same, Atrazp Biaxer, Esq., 


cutlery, espe- |. 


daughter of the late 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Warren, Pennsylvania, January 
WILLIAM EDGAR, sqn of ALMON and MARY 
ANN KING, in the 15th year of his The de- 
coased was & of the late + Almoa 
King, whose praise is in all the churches of North- 
ern Pennsylvania. By hie death, his parents have | 
been deprived of their oaly child; yet they mourn 
not as those without hope. The Sabbath — 
his death, his remains were taken to the hopse 
God he loved so well, and after a discourse on the 
love of Christ to the lambe of his flock, committed 
to the cold and silent grave, to see corruption, but 
in hope of a glorious resurrection.—Communicated. 

Died, at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 7th inst., 
the Hon. MORGAN W. BROWN, District Judge 
of the United States for the District of Tennessee. 
Judge Brown was born on the first day of this cen- 
tury. He was ‘on the bench as district judge about 
twenty years, and was the second district judge in 
Tenzessee, having succeeded the Hon. Joha Mc- 
Nairy, who was appointed by General Washington 
in 1796, 

Died, in New York city, on the 13th of Febru- 
ary, Mr. GRANT DUBOIS, aged fifty-one years 
and nine months. He had been many yeare a 
member, and for some time an elder, of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. F. F. Cowell, In December, 1835, he re- 
ceived from the New York City Tract Society the 
appointment of Miesionary of the Eleventh Ward, 
which he held until hie decease. To the advan- 
tages of early education he was but little indebted ; 
but he so far improved his natural talents that he 
became a very useful man. His piety was unques- 
tionable; his judgment was sound, and his seal 
was regulated by prudence. There was a happy 
adaptation of his abilities to the particular field in 
which he laboured. In his intercourse with the 
poor, the ignorant, the wretched, and especially 
with the young, he was “‘ apt to teach.” His lan- 
guage was plain, hie illustrations felicitous, and his 
arguments convincing. He was a man, whose life 
illustrated the principles of Christianity, and who, 
t the hour of his departure was 


when he knew t 
at hand, 

“Could talk with threatening death, and not turn palo.” 
In his last illness his desire to speak of the love of 
Christ was so great, that he had often to be re- 
minded that the nature of his disease (enlargement 
of the heart) required that he should be silent, and 
avoid every thing exciting; but his soul wae happy; 
his prospects glorious, and his desire to be useful 
intense. It is hoped that, when on the brink of 
eternity, he was made the honoured instrument of 
the conversion of his twin brother. In his death, 
the poor have lost an attentive friend; a valuable 
member has been removed from the Church of 
Christ on earth to the Church of the first born in 
heaven; the band of tract missionaries has been, 
for the second time in eighteen years, weakened by 
the demise of a brother beloved, and an affection- 
ate wife, with five interesting children, has been 
brought into circumstances to realize that *‘ a father 
to the fatherless, and a judge of the widows is God 
in his holy habitation.”»—-Communicaied, 


NOTICES 


SERIES OF DISCOURSES ON THE SABBATH. 
—Alarmed at the fearful and increasing profanation 
of the Sabbath, and anxious that some measures 
should be taken to secure its proper observance, a 
number of clergymen on the west side of the city 
of New York have thought it advisable that a Series 
of Discourses on The Sabbath should be delivered 
in that district of the city to which they belong. 
The Series of Sermons, will be delivered at half- 
ast seven o’clock, P. M., on successive Sabbaths. 
he second in the Series will be preached to- 


morrow (Sabbath) evening, 20th inst., on the Jew- 

ish AND Cuaistian SaspatH—By the Rev. George 

Potts, D.D., in the church on University Place. 
JOHN LITTLE, 
F. G. CLARK, § committee 
A. H. WRIGHT, 


NOTICE.—The Rev. Hugh Smith Carpenter will 

reach next Lord’s day, March 20th, (D. V.,) in the 

all of the Broadway Houge, corner of Broadway 
and Grand street, New York, (entrance on Grand 
street,) morning, afternoon, and evening, at the 
usual hours. 


NEW YORK CITY .TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
Members of the Board, the Missionaries, the Visit- 
ors, and all other friends of the New York City Tract 
Society, are invited to meet and unite in prayer, 
praise, and exhortation, on Monday, 2Ist inst, at 3 
o’clock, P.M., at the Rev. Mr. Prentiss’ Lecture 
Room, Greene street. They are also invited to be 
present at halfpast seven o’clock in the evening, 
at the same place, when the Board will hold a 
public meeting, at which the Missionaries will pre- 
seat their Reports, and an Address may be ex- 
pected. Isaac Secretary. 

SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, on Spruce street above Fifth, 


Philadelphia, will be for service to-morrow 
rere tag evening, inst., at half-past seven 
o’clock, 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The fol- 
lowing sums have been received by John W. Clag- 
horn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, 
from February 10th to March 9th, inclusive, namely: 
From Philadelphia Bible Society, $438.96. Alleg- 
heny do., 160. Johnstown (and vicinity) do., 53. 
Carbondale do., 47.82. Warrior Run do.,; 12. 
Presbyterian Church, Mill Creek, Beaver county, 
24. Rev. Joho J. Aikin, 186.22. Berks County Bi- 
ble Society, 570.06. Erie do. do., 280.67. Dau- 

hin do. do., 150. Wayne do. do., 150. Craw- 
ord do. do., 100. Bucks do. do., 65.80. Cam- 
bria do. do., 25. York do. do., 20. Female Bible 
Society, Lebanon, 276.43. Do. do., Washington, 
(Penn.,) 45.30. Do. do., Pittsburgh, 7.35. Total, 
$2612.61. Issues during the same period, 1102 
Bibles, 1954 Testaments; total, 3056 volumes. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The Gentleman who di- 
rected his efforts to the relief of the Presbyterian 
Church in Gloucester, N. J. gratefully acknowledges 
the following donations for that object, viz:—J. 
Tucker, Esq., twenty dollars; Mr. 8. A. Mercer 
and Mr. Goodrich, each fifty dollars; Messrs. James 
Murphey, Stephen Colwell, Alexander Osborne, 
J. N. Dickson, Mrs. Wm. R. Hanson, A. McIntyre, 
Dr. C. Van Rensselaer, each one hundred dollars. 


OW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
WOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET— 
which has the reputation, in every section of the 
Union, of being ‘‘ the best Young People’s Maga- 
zine in America.”” A new and improved volume 
has just commenced, and subscribers are pouring 
in from every quarter. Upwards of 2500 new sub- 
scriptions have been received since the issue of the 
initial number. The Editor’s ‘‘Rambiles in the Old 
World,’? which have added so much to the popu- 
larity of the Magazine, will be continued during the 
entire year. Each number contains 48 pages, is 
beautifully illustrated, and filled with just such read- 
ing as is best adapted to entertain and instruct the 
youthful reader. <A yearly volumes embraces nearly 
600 pages, and about 100 engravings. 

x” The Price of this splendid Magazine, in con- 
sequence of its immense subscription list, is onl 
One Dollar a year; 4 copies, $3; 7 copies, $6. 
Specimen number, six cents. Postage only six cents 
a year. Please forward your orders soon to the 
publisher. D. A. WOODWORTH, 

mar 19—4teow 118 Nassau street, New York. 


TEACHER OF MUSIC WANTED.—Will be 

wanted in the Lawrenceville Female Semi- 

nary, by the Ist of May next, a Lady well qualified 

to give instruction on the Piano and the Guitar, and 

also in Vocal Music. She should have ence 

in teaching these branches. Applications, with 
testimonials, may be sent to 

Rev. C. W. NASSAU, D. D., Principal, 
mar 19—4t Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 


A CARD.—A Presbyterian Clergyman, or Layman, 
who has a small capital, and wishes to secure 
an established Boarding-school (for boys and young 
men,) will hear of one which may suit, by address- 
ing enone X. Y. Z., at this office. 
mar | 


LAIR HALL.—The Summer Session of this 
School will commence on Monday, 2d of May 
next. 

Terus—$65, for Boarding, Tuition, Wash- 
ing, $2.50 per Session. No extras except for Mod- 
ern Languages. 

Access, daily, from Philadelphia and Baltimore 
to Parkesburg, on the Columbia Railroad, thence by 
stage. 

A Family School on Christian principles. 

Refer to William 8. Martien & Co., Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Kinney, F. W. Rawle, James H. Hart, Rev. Mr. 
Macklin, Philadelphia; Cheyney Nields, John D. 
Pettit, Mrs. Mary Gardner, Westchester; George 
S. Bryan, Rev. Alfred Nevin, Lancaster; Joseph 
Cattnel, Peter Haldeman, Columbia; James M. 
Hopkins, Conowingo Furnace, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania; John Haldeman, Mrs. Jenkins, 
Windsor, Lancaster — Pennsylvania; Dr. J. 
8S. Leach, Downingtown; R. R. Bryan, Hollidays- 
burg; Rev. Dr. Plumer, Joshua Hartshorne, Rev. 
Dr. Backus, Baltimore. mar 19—7t 


GENTS WANTED—To obtain Subscribers for 
Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, decidedly the 
most popular Magazine for young people in Ame- 
rica; price only One Dollar a year. The work has 
48 pages in each number, is liberally illustrated 
with engravings, and is filled with just the kind of 
reading which the younger members of the family 
delight in. 

Agents, applying with suitable references as to 
character, will be liberally dealt with. The busi- 
ness in good hands, taken in connexion with the 
sale of bound volumes of the work, can be made very 
profitable. 

Address 
lisher, 

mar 19—4teow 


ACADEMY—At Airy View, Tusca- 
rora Valley, Juniata county, Pennsylvania— 
DAVID WILSON and DAVID LAUGHLIN, Prinei- 
pals, assisted by other Competent Instructors.—The 
Summer Session will commence on M » the 


—3t 


by letter, ora I im person, to the pub- 
WOODWORTH, 
118 Nassau street, New York. 


ing, tuition, room rent, washing, &c., varies from 
$40 to $48 per session of 22 weeks. The subscrib- 
ers (formerly Principals of the Tuscarora Academy,) 
have had long and ul experience in teach- 
ing; and they hope, by assiduous attention to the 
welfare of their pupils, to merit and receive the 
continued patronage of the public. For further 
particulars, see circulars; address (post-paid,) 


ither of inci . t Royal 


‘by John Sumner, 


2d day of May next. The whole expense of board- . 


4 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTIORS. 


Th 
The Presbytery of Winchester: will 


meet at county, Virginia, on 


the 4th Wedaesda of April, at sever o’eleck 
P.M, Correapondents will please addrees the Sta 
Clerk at W i of Colunibie. 


de Heeryr, Stated Clark. . 


The tery. of South Alabama 
will meetin Mobile on Oe let Thuraday (the 7th) 
aren at eleven o’clock, A. M. — churches 
to sead up r reports 
W. M. Staled Clerk. 


The Presbytery of the Eastern Shore 
will meet in New Town, Worcester county, Mary- 
land, on Tuesday, the 19th of April next, at seven 
o’clock, P.M. Sessional Records will he examined, 
Statistical Reports of the chu and contriba- 
tions to the Commissioners’ Fuad, k&e., will be 
called for. 

J. L. VALLANDIGHAN, Slated Clerk. 


The next stated meeting of the, Prea- 
bytery of Tuskaloosa will be held in Gainesville, 
Alabama, on Thursday the 3ist day of March, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. 
C. A. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fayetteville will 
meet at Mark’s Creek Church, near Rockingham, 
in Richmond county, North Carolina, on Thareday 
the 7th day of April next, at twelve o’clock, M. 

Sutn, Stated Clerk. 


The next stated meeting of Carlisle 
Presbytery will be held at Wayneboro’, Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday the 18th of 
April, at seven o’clock, P. M.; when Statistical Re- 
ports will be received, and Sessional Records es- 
amined. Jaues Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will 


hold its next stated meeting in the a 
church Shirle on Tuesday, of April, at 


eleven o’clock, A. ° 
Rosert Hamrtt, Stated Clerk. 


XPOSITIONS of SCRIPTURE.—Pool’s Anao- — 
tations on the Bible, 3 vols. imperial 8vo, 
cloth, $10, half-calf, $12. . 

Pool is imcomparable.—Cecil. 

Bonar’a Commentary on Leviticus, 8vo, $3.50. 

Horne on the Psalms, 8vo, $1.50. 

His style is lucid, and often terse; and his reflec- 
tions grow naturally out of the sentiments ef the 
passage, on which he comments.—IJrving. 

Christ on the Cross, or an Exposition of the 
Twenty-second Psalm, 12mo, 75 cts. 

The Lord our Shephierd. being an Exposition of 
the Twenty-third Psalm, 12mo, 60 cts. 

Bridge’s Exposition of Proverbs, 8vo, $2. 

‘¢ The most lucid and satisfactory commentary on 
Proverbs that we have ever met with.”’ 

The Royal Preacher, or Lectures on Ecclesiastes, 
by James Hamilton, D. D., 16mo, 96 cts. 

There is so inexhaustible a fertility of illustra- 
tion from all department of knowledge, and so pic- 
torial a vividness of Janguage, that his p move 
before us like some glittering eummer landscape.— 
Observer. 

The Discourses and Sayings of Christ, a Series 
of Expositions, by John Brown, D.D., 3 vols., $6. 

One of the most valuable expository works of our 
language.— Baptist Magazine. 

Jacobus on Matthew, 12mo, 75 cts. 

This work embraces the marrow of all the 
best writers and commentators on the Gospels, and 
the admirable style in which it is published en- 
hances its value.— Alliance. 

A Practical Exposition of Matthew and Mark, 
.D., Archbishop of Canterbury, 
12mo, 75 cts. 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, by Joha 
Dick, D. D., 8vo, $1 

Uncommonly perspicuous, terse, nervous, and 
calm.— Baptist Advocate. 

Chalmers’ Lectures on Romans, 8vo, $1.50. 

Haldane’s (Robert) Commentary on Romans, 8vo, 


This is one of the great theological works of the 
century.—Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 

Luther’s Commentary on Galatians, 8vo, $1.50. 

‘¢ This is a reprint of one of the noblest produc- 
tions of the Reformation.”’ 

Expository Lectures on the — to the Ephe- 
sians, by the Rev. Robert J. McGhee, 8vo, $2. 

A delightful and profitable commentary upon this 
epistle, so rich in evangelical truth.—Zion’s Herald. 

Brown’s Expository Discourses.on First Peter, 
8vo, $2.50. 

It has the Scottish clearness, preaision, ortho- 
doxy, practicality, and the German learning, mi- . 
nuteness of investigation, and disregard of tradi- 
tion.— North British Review. 

Hengstenberg on the Apocalypse; 2 vols. Svo, 

3.50 


A work of great research, and of unquestionable 
value to those who search the Scriptu 
tian Herald. : 


Published 
® ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, end 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
mar 19—2t 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY — Franklin Butid- 
ings, North street, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
New Boous.—The Grace of Christ, or Sinners Saved 
by Unmerited Kindness; by W. 8. Plumer, D. D. 
A History of the Israelitish Nations, from their Ori- 
gin to their Dispersion at the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans: by the late Rev. Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander. Consolation; discourses on select 
topics, addressed to the suffering people of God ; by 
the Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D. A Pastor’s Legacy, 
being Sermons on practical subjects, by the late Dr. 
Erskine Mason, with a portrait of the author. A 
Closet Companion, or A Method of Searching the 
Scriptures, arranged and classified systematically, 
by the Rev. C. W. Bolton. mar 19——tf 


LAPP AND at 
‘Law—Ho.tty Spaines, Miss.—Continue to 
ractice their profession in the various counties in 
North Mississippi, embraced in the 7th Judicial 
District of the State, dnd in the District Court of 
the United States, for the Northern District of 
Mississippi. Also, in the District and Superior 
Courts of Chancery, and in the High Court of 
and Appeals of the State. 
J. W. CLAPP, 
WM. M. STRICKLAND. 


mar 19—10t* 


ELP TO BIBLE READERS.—Just published 

by the American Sunday-school Union.—The 

Mine ored; or, Help to the Reading of the 

Bible. 1 vol. 12mo, numerous maps; price 75 cents. 
NOTICES. 

The volume is well-described by the title. It 
serves the purpose of a guide into an inexhaustible 
mine of imperishable wealth, directing us to the 
different strata and veins of precious ore, and in- 
structing us as to the most direct and effectual me- 
thods of exploring and working them. We do not 
hesitate to commend it to Sunday-echool teachers 
and pupils, and al! Bible-readers and students, as a 
most useful, practical, and agreeable help.— Gazette. _ 

This very, useful manual was written by the late 
B. E. Nicholls of Cambridge, England, and origi- 
nally published by the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Seowledee. It is published without any mate- 
rial alterations, and has a value for Sunday-school 
teachers and Bible-classes which the diligent and 
discriminating will not fail to discern.— Protestant 
Churchman. 

Originally prepared for the London Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, it has beea re- 
vised, and is now put within the reach of all. It 
will be a great help to every teacher.—New York 
Observer. 

We know of no book that contains so much in- 
formation on this subject in so little space. Its 


lyzed, and so as to 


contents are well anal 
be used with the greatest-pessible expedition and 
convenience.—Chronicle. 

A volume full of interest to those who study the 
Word.—Sun 


It is valuable for its lucid arrangements.— Tribune. 


It esses great value for al] who either teach 
or study the Bible for instruction.—Jnéelligencer. 
A great deal of learning is crowded inte the vol 
ume. It is a work which will shed great light oa 
** the Word,” and help the reader to a better ap- 
preciation of its divine beauties and Evan 


elist. 
Published the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 147 Nassau 
street, New York. 


7 For 83 cents, which can be remitted in post- 
age stamps. The above will be sent by mail, post 
paid, G. 8. SCOPIELD, Ageat.. 

mar 19—3t 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 461.—Paicer 124 
cents. — Contents. — 1. Sir Joho Sinclair— 
Chambers’ Repository. 2. Ruth, a Novel—Athe 
neum. 3. Pictares from Sicily—Fraser’s Mage- 
zine. 4. Lamartine’s Restoration of Monarchy in 
France—Spectator. 5. Notes and Emendations to 
the Text of Shakspeare—Ex 6. My Sha- 
dowy Passion—Household Words. 7. A Pill Bor— 
Household Words. 8. Things talked of in London 
—Chambers’ Journal. 9%. Berthalde Reimer’s Voice 
—Household Words. 10. Financial Permeat in 
Absolutist Europe—Spectator. 11. Montenegro and 
ite Neighboure—Examiner. 12. Louis Napoleoa’s 
Se With Poetry, and Notices 


— Contents or No. 463. 


1. The Christmas Fires—Sha 3. 
River Scenery of France—Atheneum. 3. Villette, 
by Currer Bell— Examiner. 4. Wallotty Trot— 
Household Words. 6. Pinal e of the 


Gold-Digging Mania—Hogg’s Instructor. 6.° Pro 
ls for Amusing Posterity—Household Words. 
view. - Montenegro— Mornin 
Austro-Freach With Poetry, 
Short Articles, and New Books. 
And sold by puck 
No. 4 Hart’s Buildings, Sixth stree 
mar 19—It Philadelphia. 


LE INSTITUTE—Harteville, 

VILLE, A.M., The Summer Session 
of this lnetensiee will commence on the first Wed- 
nesd ia 7 

Session, Tuition in Eng-- 
lish Branches, and Ancient ages, $70. Mu- 
sic, with, use of Piano, $20. Modern Languages, 
910. Washing, 30 cts. per dozen. 


Circulars, her pa 
obtamed of J. B. Mitchell, Eeq., 


Phi or i at 


FERED TIER, t; dissented.— Ohio | © ase om the 25th of Jeno 
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narrative by Benja- 
With Illustrations. 
1853, Gowld & Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 


was, for some months, a captive 
Patagonian savages; and, in this 
his recollections of the 
‘and of the character 
tribe with which he 
until he effected his escape. His nar 


¢cription it embodies of Patagonian life, fur- 


pictures of humanity. Mr. Bourne himself 
itiated the savages, by telling them great 
and making them extravagant promises, 
which he knew could never be fulfilled, and 


in the Court of Louis XIV. Being an ac- 
count of the pulpit eloquence of that distin- 
i era. Translated from the French 
Paris 12th edition. With 


Boston, 1853, 
12mo, pp. 338. 

This is a book which will attract by gs nov- 
elty, and e particularly engaging to those 
who feel interested in the pulpit eloquence of 
an age characterized by the flagrant wicked- 
ness of Louis XIV., and by the talents of 
such as Bourdaloue and Bossuet. 


-qnarks on the subject of preaching. The cen- 
tral point around which he groups his person- 
. ‘ages was the occasion of a public rebuke ad- 
ministered to the licentious and dreaded mon- 
‘arch by Bourdaloue. We confess that we are 
' not sufficiently acquainted with the incidents 
introduced, to know precidely, at all times, 
what may be relied on as authentic. This isa 
drawback, We commend the volume, however, 
as well worthy a perusal; and we regard the 
Introduction as having the rare merit of being 
really useful in order to an understanding of 
book iteelf. 

PAMPHLETS. 

We have received the third number of the 
Illustrated Magaszine of Art, published by Alex- 
-ander Montgomery of New York, and sold by 
T. W. Moore, sole agent in Philadelphia. It 
abounds in remarkably good illustrations on 
wood, affording a fine example of the progress 
of the arts in this country. 

Also, the Medical Examiner for March, and 

the New Jersey Medical Reporter for the same 
month, both periodicals of high merit. 
' ‘The Presbyterian Magazine for March, with 
a fine portrait of Dr. Samuel Finley, is like its 
predecessors, worthy of its editor, and deserv- 
ing of wide circulation. —_ 

We have before us an Address to the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Churches in behalf of the 
Chair of Sacreé Rhetoric in the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, by the Rev. John M. 
Eichelberger, A.B. It contains thoughts which 
may be regarded as seasonable for our own 
Church. 


Littell’s Living Age, No. 461, has appeared. 
CURIOUS FORMATIONS. 


In making some excavations on the 
‘sixteenth section of the Pacific Rail- 
road, a day or two since, the workmen 
‘edihe upon some flint nodules of a 
eurious shape. They are rounded much 
like a melon, and may easily be sup- 
. to be a petrifaction of that fruit. 
A specimen having been broken with a 
tolerable smooth cleavage, disclosed a 
series of what appeared to be rings, 
and in the centre the appearance of 
some ore looking like silver ore. From 
one of them in its natural state a por- 
tion of what might be mistaken for an 
outer coat, had been removed, much as 
if the stone had once been a melon and 
been petrified after a part of its rind had 
been pealed away. The surfaces of these 
‘nodules exhibited numerous perfect im- 
pressions made by the leaves of plants, 
‘80 distinotly and so delicately traced as 
to produce a beautiful effect. The 
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| Would you know pure Selight?) 
World you feast the sense of 
you breathe 


Would you feel 
Kull of peace; with raptare rife? 
» o nasure’s display. oie 
Would you like to, an hour? 
od) you. ebeet toil of ite pain? — 


Helping you to conquer sin? 
Rise, the dawn of day, 


geriean |. ‘Take an hour, read, sing, and pray. 

|. For Whom should we Weep. 

| “Weep not for the neither bewall him.”—Jxa. xxi. 10. 
i Weep not for those whose race is run ; 


Their prize is gained, their toil ie past; 

To of grief is done, 

* They sleep ia st the sleep of peace, 
Unflusbed by dreame of earthly sorrow, 

Till earthly days and nights shall cease 

Before a bright and glorious morrow ! 

But weep for those who yet remain, 

. The feverish weight of life sustaining, 

The frowa of scorn, the sting of pain, 

And secret anguish uncomplaining. 

Weep for the living: they who rest 
‘ithin-their Jast and happiest dwelling 
senseless of the vain uest 
__. Of tears, and sighs successive swelling. 

Weep o'er the cradle—not the tomb ; 
Lament the dawn, and not the ending 

Of that tem us day of gloom 
 Whoee sun is bright but when descending. 


: Weep for the bands who stil] maintain 
The strife, with labour undiminished ; 


Departed sainte—their death ix guin, 
7 spoils are reaped, their conflict finished 
» — Home Miss. Mag. 


INAUGURAL SERVICES. 


We copy from a daily paper the fol- 
lowing account of the inauguration of 
the various Presidents of the United 
States. 


WASHINGTON—1789. 

The inauguration of George Wash- 
ington as the’ first President of the 
United States, took place in New York, 
in the City Hall, then called Federal 
Hall, situated where the Custom House 
now stands, on Thursday the 30th of 
April, 1789. . The votes were counted 
by Congress on the 6th of April, and 
the official announcement was made to 
Washington, at Mount Vernon, on the 
14th of April, by Charles Thompson, 
the special messenger despatched for 
the purpose. The President arrived in 
New York on the 28d of April, and 
was received with acclamations and 
military honours. One week after- 
wards, the arrangements for the pur- 
pose being completed, the inauguration 
took place. To gratify the public curi- 
osity, an open gallery, adjoining the 
Senate chamber, had been selected by 
Congress as the place in which the 
ceremony should take place. The oath 
was administered by Chancellor Living- 
ston, after which the President return- 
ed to the Senate chamber, and deliv- 
gural address, which was, 
at the same time, his opening speech 
to both Houses of Congress. 

JOHN ADAMS—1797. 

The inauguration of John Adams, as 
the second President of the United 
States, took place in Independence, or 
Congress Hall, Philadelphia, on the 
4th of March, 1797, in the presence of 
a large concourse of people, among 
whom were the ex-President Washing- 
ton, Mr. Jefferson, the Vice President 
elect, the heads of departments, many 
members of Congress, foreign ministers, 
and other distinguished persons. Mr. 
Adams, who was then in his sixty- 
second year, was dressed in a full suit 
of pearl-coloured broadcloth, and wore 
his hair powdered, as was then the 
fashion. Before the oath of office was 
administered to the new President by 
the Chief Justice, he delivered his inau- 

ral address. It was different from 
that of his predecessor, which had been 
addressed to Congress while in session, 
while this of Mr. Adams was a declara- 
tion of his sentiments, without being 
addressed in the form afterwards adopt- 
ed by Jefferson: “ Friends and Fellow 
Citizens.” The sentiments- and style 
of Mr. Adams’s inaugural produced a 
favourable impression upon the people. 

JEFFERSON—1801. 

The inaugural address of ‘Mr. Jeffer- 
son was delivered on the 4th of March, 
1801, in the new Capitol at Washing- 
ton, in presence of the Vice-President, 
(Burr,) the Senators, many members of 
the House of Representatives, the for- 
eign ministers, and a large concourse of 
citizens. The site of Washington City 
was then a comparative wilderness, and 
difficult of approach, from the imper- 
fect state of the roads. The oath of 
office was administered by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, after the address was de- 
livered. The Vice-President (Colonel 
Burr,) took his seat in the Senate the 
same day. 

MADISON—1809. 

The inauguration of James Madison 
took place in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, on the 4th of March, 1809. The 
oath of office was administered to the 
President by Chief Justice Marshall, 
in the presence of ex-President Jeffer- 
son—who sat at the right hand of Madi- 
son—the members of the late cabinet, 
many members of Congress, foreign 
ministers, and a large concourse of citi- 
zens. The President delivered the ad- 
dress in a modest and dignified manner. 
| MONROE—1817. 

The inauguration of James Monroe, 
on the 4th of March, 1817, was pre- 
ceded by a procession from the resi- 
dence of the President elect to Congress 
Hall, in Washington city, where the 
usual ceremonies were performed. The 
President and Vice-President elect were 


| attended by a great number of citi- 


zens, as an escort, and all entered 
the chamber of the Senate, which body 
was then in session; the Vice-President, 
Tompkins, took the chair, and the oath 
of office being administered to him, he 
delivered a short address. Ex-Presid- 
ent Madison and the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court were present. 

After the ceremony, the Senate ad- 
journed, and the President, with his 
attendants, proceeded to an elevated 
portico temporarily erected for the oc- 
casion, where, in the presence of a 
large concourse of citizens and stran- 
gers, he delivered his in address, 
after which the oath of office was ad- 
ministered by Chief Justice Marshall. 
The number of persons present was 
estimated at over five thousand. The 
day was mild and pleasant. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS—1825. 


The inaugural address of Mr. Adams 


ex-Presi Monroe, by. 
‘of the Supreme Court, the Vice- 


ent Calhoun, the Senators, and 


number of members of the House. 
After silence was proclaimed, Mr. Ad- 
ains arose and delivered his ‘address, 
-which was listened to with great atten- 
‘tion and interest. After the address, 
the President descended from the chair, 
and placing himself at the Judge's 
-table, the oath of office was administer- 
ed to him by Chief. Justice Mar- 
shall, in presence of the immense audi- 
ence of citizens and strangers who had 
assembled in the Capitol. 


On the 4th of March, 1829, the Pres- 
ident elect was escorted from Gadsby’s 
Hotel to the Ospitol. There was a 
large assemblage of people at Washing- 
ton to witness the ceremonies of the 
occasion. The President elect and 
other dignitaries first entered the Sen- 
ate chamber, and remained until the 
Senate adjourned, about noon, when a 
procession was formed to the eastern 
portico of the Capitol, where, in the 
presence of the large assembly of spec- 
tators, General Jackson delivered his 


| inaugural address. Having concluded 
-| it, the oath to support the constitution 
was administered to him by Chief Jus- | 


tice Marshall. General Jackson did 
not call upon President Adams, and the 
latter was not present at the ceremony 
of the 4th at the Capitol. 


VAN BUREN—1837. | 

There was nothing peculiarly remark- 
able in the inauguration of Mr. Van 
Buren, on the 4th of March, 1837. 
General Jackson accompanied the Pre- 
sident elect in a carriage to the Capi- 
tol, a procession having been formed, 
and the address was delivered from the 
eastern portico of the Capitol. The 
oath of office was administered, at the 
close, by Chief Justice Taney. The 
weather was remarkably pleasant, and, 
as usual, there was a large concourse 
of people present. 

HARRISON—1841. 

Washington city was more thronged 
with people, at the inauguration of 
Harrison, on the 4th March, 1841, 
than on any former occasion. The 
procession was large, and General Har- 
rison was mounted on a white charger. 
As on former occasions, the inaugural 
address was delivered from a platform 
on the east portico of the Capitol. 
Previous to delivering the closing sen- 
tences, the oath of office was adminis- 
tered by Chief Justice Taney, after 
which the President pronounced the 
concluding passages of the address. 


The ceremonies on the 4th of March, 
1845, at the inauguration of Mr. Polk, 
were performed in the midst of a heavy 


rain, which marred the enjoyments and | 


defeated the expectations of many, and 
prevented much of the intended exhibi- 
tion and display. The procession moved 
from the headquarters of the President 
elect, at Coleman’s Hotel, to the Capi- 
tol. The Senate being in session, the 
oath was administered to Mr. Dallas, 
Vice-President elect, who delivered a 
brief address. The President elect, at- 
tended by ex-President Tyler and Sen- 
ator Woodbury, entered the Senate 
chamber, where a procession was formed 
to a platform on the east front of the 
Capitol, from which President Polk de- 
livered his inaugural address. Chief 
Justice Taney then administered the 
oath of office, after which the President, 
quitting the Capitol, drove to the Pre- 
sident’s House, where he received, dur- 
ing the afternoon, the congratulations 
of his fellow-citizens. 


TAYLOR—1849. 
On Monday, March 5, 1849, the in- 


auguration of General Taylor, as Pre- 
sident of the United States, took place 
at the Capitol. The multitude of peo- 
ple assembled on the occasion, is sup- 
posed to have been much larger than 
was ever before collected in Washing- 
ton. The weather, although the sky 
was clouded, was as pleasant as usual 
at this season of the year. 

The procession moved frdm Willard’s 
Hotel to the Capitol, the President 
elect being accompanied in the carriage 
by the aibvediion, Mr. Speaker Win- 
throp, and Mr. Seaton, the Mayor of 
Washington. The Senate being in 
session, Mr. Fillmore, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, after the oath was administered 
to him by the President pro tem. (Mr. 
Atchison) delivered an address, and 
took his seat as President of the Senate. 
The President elect and attendants, 
having entered the Senate chamber, 
the usual procession was formed to the 
east portico of the Capitol, where an 
extensive platform had been erected. 
At about one o'clock, General Taylor, 
in full view of at least twenty thousand 
people, from-all parts of the Union, 
delivered his inaugural address. It 
was read in a remarkably distinct voice, 
and was enthusiastically responded to 
by the cheers of the people. As, soon 
as the applause had subsided, the oath 
of office was administered to the Presi- 
dent by Chief Justice Taney. The 
President then received congratulations 
from numerous persons present, Chief 
Justice Taney and ex-President Polk 
taking the lead. The President and 
the procession then retired down Penn- 
_— avenue from the Capitol to the 

resident’s House, where General Tay- 
lor received, with his accustomed cour- 
tesy, the congratulations of thousands 
of his fellow-citizens. 


PIERCE—1853. 


The particulars of the inauguration 
of General Pierce, the fourteenth Pre- 
sident of the United States, (or the 
twelfth elected to that office,) were 
given in our paper of last week. 


CURIOUS FINE ENGRAVING. 


On the 625th part of an inch, a 
space much less than half the size of a 
small pin head, is distinctly engraved 
the following inscription: 


Lowell & Senter, 
Watchmakers. 
64 Exchange street, 
Portland. 
Written by Froment, at Paris, 
1852. 


It is equal to 46,875 letters in a cir- 
cle of an inch in diameter. 

The most powerful magnifying glass 
reveals only a few apparent scratches, 
but with a microscope of t power, 
the inscription can be y read. It 
is in the possession of Mr. Lloyd Glover, 
engraver, and may be seen for a week 
at his office, Danforth, Ball & Co., 
Bank Note Engravers, 228 Washing- 
ton street.— Boston Transcript. | 


| for purpose 
of draught. It isad 
snimal, slow ‘at work, and I think die 


in 
r sagacity and attachment to its na 
tive keepers. It has, however, a par- 
ticular antipathy to « European, snd 
will: immediately detect him in a crowd. 
Its dislike to, and its courage in attack- 
ing the tiger is well known all over 


Not long as a Malayan boy, 
who was by his 
herding water buffaloes, was driving his 
charge home by the borders of the jun- 
gle, a tiger made a sudden spring, and 
seizin the lad by the thigh, was drag- 

ing him off, when two old bull buffaloes, 
Reosied the shriek of distress from the 
well known voice of their little attend- 
ant, turned round and charged with 
their usual rapidity. The tiger, thus 
closely pressed, was obliged to drop his 

rey to defend himself. While one 
Puffalo fought and successfully drove 
the tiger away, the other kept guard 
over the boy. Later in the evening, 
when the anxious father, alarmed, came 
out with attendants to seek his child, 
he found that the whole herd, with the 
exception of the two bull buffaloes, had 
dispersed themselves to feed, but that 
they were still there—one standing over 
the bleeding body of their little friend, 
while the other kept watch on the edge 
of the jangle for the return of the 
tiger.— Keppel. 


From the Knickerbocker. 
LADIES’ NAMES. 


— French, Eleanore—is of Saxon 

derivation, and signifies all-fruitful. 
Eleanore, 
A name for angels to murmur o’er !”” 

Emuma—tender, affectionate; literally, one 
who nurses, cares for, watches over another; is 
of German origin. Who could desire his mo- 
ther, his sister, or his beloved to bear a sweeter 
or better name? Under the form of Imma, it 
was honoured by Charlemagne’s fair daughter, 
whose love history, in connection with Egin- 
hard, her father’s secretary, forms one of the 
prettiest episodes in the chronicles of the 
time. Emeline is simply a diminutive of 
Emma. 

Gertrupe is from the German, and, accord- 
ing to the etymology usually given, signifies 
all truth; but Jung Stilling, in his Pneuma- 
tology, gives it a very different meaning. 
Speaking of the Druids, he says :—“ Into this 
mysterious spiritual order old women were also 
received; who, by this means, attained to con- 
siderable rank, and became priestesses. Such 
individuals then received the title of Haza— 
Druidess. Both these names were, at that 
time, honourable appellations; they are now 
the most disgraceful terms of reproach. The 
name of Gertrude, or Gertrudis, is probably 
also derived from this source, and ought rea- 
sonably to be disused, for it has the same mean- 
ing as the word haza, or hexa, a witch.” Well, 
this may be true; for Gertrudes are generally 
very bewitching. 

Grace—favour—is from the Latin. Well 
may it be a favourite name. 

Heten—Latin, Helena; French, Helene—is 
of Greek origin. The true signification of i 
seems to be one of those vexrate questiones which 
abound in etymological discussions. Accord- 
ing to one, it has the meaning of alluring; an- 
other makes it signify a taker, or one who 
seizes; while a third defines it as one who 
pities. I am inclined to endorse the last. 
Many a poor, unfortunate lover has found 
Helen alluring, and has finally been taken, 
seized, conquered by the prestige of her bright 
eyes and sweet vuive. lappy io he who finds 
her one who pities, for pity is akin to love. 
Ellen is only a different form of the same name. 
It is often contracted to Nellie and Nell, and 
is a fine name in all its forms. 

Isanet—French, Isabelle; Spanish, Isabella 
—signifies olive-complexioned, or brown. There 
is a silvery, bell-like music in the name; which 
is exceedingly attractive, and which has made 
it a favourite with the poets. 

Jupira—from the Hebrew—-signifies prais- 
ing. 

Maset is probably from ma belle—my fair— 
though some think it a contraction of amabilis 
—lovely or amiable. The fair ones who bear 
it have no reason to complain of either deriva- 
tion. 

Magdalene, magnificent 
‘—is a noble name, and a favourite with the 
poets. It often occurs in the French form of 
Madeléine. 

**Thou art not steeped in golden languors, 


No tranced summer calm is thine, 
Ever-varying Madeline !”’ 


Marcaret—a pearl—is from the Latin Mar- 
garita. Another, and if possible, a more beau- 
tiful signification has, curiously enough, at- 
tached itself to this name. The German word 
magd, a maid, was anciently written magete 
and maghet, which words were easily confused 
with Madge and Maggie, and thus with Mar- 
garet. Daisies were also called maghets, maids, 
or margarets, whence we have the French mar- 
guerites, daisies. Margaret, then, may be a 
pearl or daisy, as she chooseth; or she may, if 
she will, combine the beauty and purity of both, 
in her life and character, and thus prove her- 
self worthy of her doubly-significant name. 
But maidens are something more than pearls 
or daisies; and well may the poet ask: 

««Where may the brightest flower be met, 
That can match with Margaret?” 


Marrsa is a pleasant name from the He- 
brew, but is unfortunate in its signification, 
meaning bitterness! 

Mary. This sweetest of all female names, is 
from the Hebrew, and has the meaning of ex- 
alted; a truly appropriate signification. It is a 
famous name, both in sacred and profane his- 
tory. In all ages it has literally been exalted. 
From Mary the mother of Jesus, to Mary the 
mother of Washington, the glory has not de- 
parted from the name. In the French, Mary 
becomes Marie. Mary is another form of it. 

Matiipa is from the Greek, and signifies 
noble or stately. 

Mriranpa — admired — is from the Latin. 
Prince Ferdinand, in “The Tempests,” ex- 
claims: 

*¢ Admired Miranda! indeed the top of admiration.” 


Nancy, it is believed, may be traced to the 
same source as Anna and Hannah, which have 
the same signification, kind or gracious. 

Puese is a bright and beautiful name—one 
full of the happiest significance. Phoebe, light 
of life! 

Rose—Latin, Rosa, a rose—is sweet enough 
for the name of a fairy or an angel. There'is a 
veritable fragrance in it. It calls up visions of 
garden arbours and embowering shrubs and 
vines. Rosabel—ltalian, rosa-bella—is from 
the same Latin root, but comes to us through 
the Italian. It signifies fair or beautiful rose. 
Rosalie—French, rose et lis, rose and lily— 
combines the fragrance and beauty of two lovely 
flowers. Rosalind. It is enough to say of this 
name that it is one of Shakspeare’s immortal- 
ized appellations. The termination, lind, may 
have been coined by him simply for the sake 
of euphony, or it may have been derived from 
the Spanish linda, neat or elegant—rosa-lind, 
elegant rose: 

«From the east to the western Ind, 
No jewel is like Rosalind.» 

Rosawonp is one of the prettiest names of the 
rose family. The derivation of the last part of 
the word is somewhat doubtful. Perhaps it is 
from mundi—French, monde, and, perhaps, 
from the German mund, the mouth, so that 
Rosamond may have originally been Rosen- 
mund, or rosy-mouth; but Talbot thinks it is 
from the Spanish rosa-montes, rose of the moun- 
tains, that is, the peony. 

Vrota—a violet—is derived from the Latin. 
For a pure, modest, bashful maiden, what name 


; but remarkable | proved 


was arrested. 


could be fitter? 


The water isan Tn Cbiang-chia, city thirty-fve 
}| much in use at Si miles from Amoy, was s young man, 


‘doing « small business as a money- 


changer. A’ partner whom he had, 
to be = rogue, and ed 
with all the money which belonged to 
the concern, except few dollars. In 


‘the hope of finding him and recovering 


his property, he came to Amoy. Here 
he the gospel. His 
n he ceased caring 
for his money, and was anxious for 
his soul, He now applied himself to 
the study of the Bible; he attend- 
ed upon te 
all means by which he might under- 
stand the way of life. After several 
weeks in this manner, having 
made up his mind that he must have 
his home where this new doctrine is 


taught, he went to Chiang-chiu for his: 


of his wife, a child, 
and his aged mother. They were not 
willing to accompany him; and as his 
mind was thoroughly awaked to the 
ou ern of this salvation of which he 

ad heard, he soon came back to Amoy, 
where he spent several weeks as before. 
In this way, months passed. Every 
few weeks he would go to Chiang- 
chiu, to renew his solicitations with his 
family; and as they were still unyield- 
ing, he would return and apply himself 
to ‘seeking the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” At length his wife 
and mother gave their consent to a re- 
moval. It is not easy to imagine with 
what joy he found himself established 
in Amoy. But this was increased 
when his family began to go with him 
to the house of God. They are now 
very regular attendants on the means 
of grace, and his wife and mother seem 
to be in a thoughtfully inquiring state 
of mind. He, in August last, publicly 
‘“‘avouched the Lord Jehovah to be his 
God,” and is humbly endeavouring, in 
that great city, which is filled with idol- 
atry, to honour him in the prosecution 
of his former business. 

How wonderful are the ways of God. 
He makes the loss of a little property 
result in the gain of a soul, perhaps in 
the salvation of an entire family. 


SIX DAYS IN A GRAVE. 


An account was given a short time 
ago of two men and a boy having been 
buried six days and six nights in a marl 
pit at Ecretteville, in the department 
of the Seine Inferieure, and then res- 
cued. A relation of the affair, derived 
from the sufferers, is. now given in a 
Rouen paper. During the whole of 
that time they were without food, with- 
out water, without light, and almost 
without clothes; and they were in such 
a confined place that, with the excep- 
tion of the boy, they could not stand 
upright. Boitard, the eldest man, de- 
clares that during the whole time he 
did not sleep more than two hours; but 
his two companions, and especially the 
youngest, slept more. They slept back 
to back. They felt no hunger, and Boi- 
tard says that even if they had had 
provisions, they would not have touch- 
ed them; but they experienced great 

irst. 


On the fourth day they found a little 
water thick with marl, by digging into 
the bottom’ of the pit. It was this wa- 
ter, probably, which preserved their 
strength. At first they heard the noise 
of the pick-axes and spades above them ; 
but during the last three days their 
breathing was so loud as to prevent it 
from reaching them, and this circum- 
stance naturally increased their agony 
of mind; they also feared the miners 
were digging in a wrong direction. 
One of them had about fifty chemical 
matches and a small piece of candle; 
but though they often tried, they could 
not, for want of air, cause the candle 
to burn. 

During the latter part of the time 
they became so exhausted as to be un- 
conscious of their position; but they 
remember that the boy once cried, as 
if in a dream, “There is the rope, Boi- 
tard! Let us ascend!’ Only one of 
them, Briard, was able to shed tears; 
and when he did so, the boy consoled 
him by telling him that they were sure 
to be rescued. The moment a breath 
of air reached them they fainted, but 
after a while recovered. The first thing 
Boitard said, on being rescued, was— 
“Give me a pinch of snuff!” and he 
took it with intense delight.—CGalig- 
nant. 


Habits of Old and Young Ostriches. 


The nest of an ordinary pair contains 
from twenty-five to thirty eggs. But it 
often happens that several couples unite 
to hatch together; in this case they 
form a great circular cavity, the oldest 
couple lay their eggs in the centre, and 
the others make a regular disposition 
of theirs around them. Thus, if there 
are four younger couples, they occupy 
the four angles of a square. When the 
laying is finished, the eggs are pushed 
towards the centre, but not mixed; and 
when the oldest delim, or male ostrich 
begins to sit, all the rest take their 
places where their eggs have been laid; 
the females. observing similar order. 
These associations are formed only 
where the herbage is plentiful; and 
they are understood always to be family 
groups, the centre couple — parents 
of the rest. The younger birds lay 
fewer and smaller eggs, those of one 
year for instance, have only four or 
five. The period of incubation is ninety 
days. 

he eggs of each pair are disposed in 
a heap, always surmounted by a con- 
spicuous one, which was the first laid, 
and has a peculiar destination. When 
the delim perceives that the moment of 
hatching has arrived, he breaks the egg 
which he judges most matured, and at 
the same time, he bores with great care 
a small hole in the surmounting egg. 
This serves as the first food of the nest- 
lings; and for this purpose, though open, 
it continues long without spoiling, which 
is the more necessary, as the delim does 
not break all the eggs on the same day, 
but only three or four, and so on, as he 
hears the young ones stirring within. 
This egg is always liquid, but whether 
by a provision of nature in its original 
composition, or through the instinct of 
the parent birds, in avoiding to keep it 
covered like the rest, is not ascertained. 
The young ones, having received this 
their first nourishment, are immediately 
dried in the sun, and begin to run about; 
in a few days they follow the parent 
birds to the pastures, always returning 
to shelter under their wings in the nest. 

The parental affection of the delim is 
: he leaves his off- 

ring, he faces every danger, and com- 
bats Seats foe in their defence. The 
reumda, or female ostrich, on the con- 


trary, is easily terrified, and leaves all, 


defends his tent to a dali, and 
laniméas soul to a reumda. The delim 
himeelf rgd a for 

og, the j ena, or the eagle; 
is ie invincible foe; yet he 
dares to wage the unequal war, when 
the young areindanger. If the Arabs 
desire to make a prey of the ral, as the 
young ostriches are called, they follow 


their footmarks, and having nearly over- 


taken them, they begin to shout; the 
terrified birds run to their parents, who 
face about, and stand still to fight for 
them, so the Arabs lead away the ral 
before their eyes, in spite of the brava- 
does of the delim, who then manifests 
the liveliest grief. Sometimes the grey- 
hound is employed in this sport; the 
delim attacks him, and while they are 
fighting, the men carry off the young 
ones to bring them up in their tents. 


HOW TO BREED TATTLEBRS. 


If you wish to cultivate a gossipping, 
meddling, censorious spirit in your chi 
dren, be sure when they come home 
from church, a visit, or any other place 
where you do not accompany them, to 
ply them with questions concernin 
what every body said and did—and if 
you find any thing in all this to censure, 
always do it in their hearing. You ma 
rest assured, if you pursue a course 0 
this kind, they will not return to you 
unladen with intelligence; and rather 
than it should be uninteresting, they 
will, by degrees, learn to embellish in 
such @ manner as shall not fail to call 
forth remarks, and expressions of won- 
der from you. You will thus gradual] 
render the spirit of ourieeit-—whick 
is so early visible in children, and 
which, if rightly directed, may be made 
the instrument of enriching and enlarg- 
ing their minds—a vehicle of mischief, 
which shall serve only to impoverish 
and narrow them. 


THE MUMMY PITS. 


From a late work called “Isis, or an 
Egyptian Pilgrimage, by J. A. St. 
John,” we take this picture of a des- 
cent into the pits of the mummies: 


In conformity with the national prac- 
tice, the Arabs, having stripped nearly 
naked, kneeled upon the sand, and re- 
peated certain prayers, as being about 
to undertake an enterprise full of dan- 

er, from the mephitic vapours and ex- 

alationsconstantly arising. Their lead- 
er, an old man with an extremely white 
beard, then taking up a lamp, passed 
round a projection of the rock, followed 
by his two sons, and entered a narrow 
passage, which we ourselves had failed 
to discover. I followed, and Vere, 
with Suliman and the other Arabs, 
brought up the rear. After proceed- 
ing for some time, the cavern suddenly 
expanded, and presented to the eye a 
prospect of infernal magnificence. The 
roof, rising like that of some vast ca- 
thedral, was black as night, while innu- 
merable gloomy aisles, apparently in- 
terminable, stretched away on all sides. 
The walls, the pillars, the niches, the 
tabernacles, in one word, all we saw, 
appeared to be cased with black crys- 
tal, which, sparkling and glittering, as 
the lights passed on, suggested forcibly 
to the mind the idea of hell, towering 
and dilating before one in Satanic gran- 
deur. Everything around wore a fuli- 
ginous aspect. In the floor were 
chasms of unknown depth, descending 
between black rocks, moist and slip- 
pery; while the most loathsome efflu- 
via, pestiferous as those of Avernus, 
filled the atmosphere, and inspired me 
with a feeling like that of sea-sickness. 

What inspired the Egyptians with a 
fondness for such localities, it is hard 
to say. There was certainly something 
sublime in their habit of mind; but 
then it is equally clear, that when they 
visited these subterraneous tombs, the 
air could not have been so offensive or 
pestiferous as it is at present. The 
change was evidently brought about b 
some accidental conflagration, which 
might, at any moment, be repeated ; 
for in all the vaults and chambers of 
the interior, linen, cotton, palm leaves, 
dry as tinder, are profusely scattered 
on all sides, ready to be ignited by the 
first chance spark that may fall among 
them. 

In this case, the whole would instan- 
taneously be in a blaze, and the effluvia 
issuing from such a mass, with innu- 
merable mummies of men, women, and 
crocodiles, broiling, seething, and fry- 
ing in confined space, may, these i 
more easily imagined than described. 
Escape would be impossible. Every 
soul in the cavern would be overtaken 
by immediate death; and it would then, 
perhaps, be centuries before the people 
of Maabed would again resume courage 
to act as guides. Here and there, the 
bodies of those who had fallen in the 
attempt to explore the place, present 
themselves as startling mementoes to 
future travellers. Vere, as we crawled 
along, put his hand on the face of one 
of these victims. The bats were innu- 
merable; and striking against us in 
their flight, attempted to crawl down 
our breast, or up under our Fez caps. 

My breathing became obstructed, and 
darkness came over my eyes, so that I 
could: not clearly distinguish the candle 
I carried in one of my hands. * * On 
reaching the mouth, the guide threw 
himself on the sand, while I sat in a 
state of stupor for nearly half an hour. 
Some time after, our friends returned, 
bringing along with them mummies of 
crocodiles. Phey were covered with 
dirt, soot, and sweat, but did not ap- 
pear to have suffered particularly from 
the effects of malaria. * * * The 
Arabs now volunteered to enter a se- 
cond time, to bring out other mummies, 
among which was one of a red-haired 
girl, unquestionably the most hideous 
relié of mortality I ever beheld. 


It was naked to the waist; the sto- 
mach and abdomen were pitted in; the 
skin was black; and the head, loosened 
by time, shook in the socket, and turned 
round, trembling and grinning, at the 
least motion. My disgust and horror 
combined to inspire me with regret for 
a thus rifled the tomb. I could 
not take the fearful mummy along with 
me into my boat; the Arabs refused to 
restore it to its resting-place; and, 
therefore, not knowing what better to 
do, I laid it gently on the sand of the 
desert, where, if the thing were practi- 
cable, it was devoured by the half- 
famished hyenas, to which nothing that 
can possibly be eaten comes amiss. I 
have often since then been haunted by 
the image of that girl, who had slum- 
bered quietly in her tomb for two thou- 
sand years, till disturbed by my Frank- 


ish curiosity. 


pa ve 
the services of Mr. Ione A. Biaewalt, A. 
as aveociated with Mr. J. H. Shama- 
ker, A. B., as Mr. B. has, by 21 
secured for 


years of himeeif 
& permanent reputation as an able and accomplished 
disciplinarian, dnd cal He been 


the generous patronage it has for so many years 
red. On account of the recent fire, + the 
determination of Mr. B. to receive no more than 
can be comfortably accommodated, the aumber of 
students will be limited, until the completion of the 
building, now ander contract, which, it is expected, 
will be finished some time ia June, and wil! contain 
52 rooms, with all modern improvements, such as 
hot and cold shower baths, &c., for comfort and 
health. One fact is to be noted, in rd to this 
Institution—it is located parposely in country, 
away from the town and ite baneful influences, so 
destructive to the morals of youth, especially when 
away from **home influence.” The morals of the 
surrounding community are of a high tone. Here 
many a young man has received impressions for 
which he has cause to be grateful ever after. 
The health of the district is remarkable, being 
an elevated ground, and enjoying the pure moun- 
tain air, so that students are not su 
the diseases common to the lowlands, along 
the rivers. In a word, it is just such a place asa 
young man would choose, whose object is to study. 
tudents will be met at either of the above men- 
tioned depots by carriages from the Academy, whea 
due notice has been given to the Principal previ- 
ously. Ready conveyances may be also by 
“pplying to any of the Depot Hotels. ! 
Address al] communications (post-paid) to Isaac 
A. Blauvelt, A. M., Academia, Juniata Co., Peana. 
SILAS E. SMITH, 
President of Board of Trustees. 
P. 8.—A first-class Female Seminary will be 
opened on the first Monday in May, in this valley, 
for which the most skilful and experienced teachers 
have been engaged.—A riding schoo! attached. 
mar 12—4t 


USCARORA FEMALE INSTITUTE—Is loca- 
ted in Tuscarora Valley, Juniata Co., Penn- 
sylvania, six miles from Perrysville station, and 
eight miles from Mifflintown, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

This Institution will commence its first session 
on the first Tuesday of May next. 

For many years the patrons of Tuscarora Acad- 
emy have desired an Institution for their daughters 
in the same healthful and beaatiful — where 
they have with so much satisfaction placed their 
sons. The subscriber now undertakes to supply this 
want. The most accomplished and experjenced 
Teachers have been engaged for the enterprise. 
The course of instruction will comprise all the 
branches taught in the best similar Institutions of 
our country. 

Constant attention will be given to the comfort, 
morals, and manners of the pupils. To promote 
health, weekly riding excursions in carriages, and 
daily exercises on horseback, with gymnastic 
amusements, will be enjoyed by the students. 
The whole will be superintended by the Principal. 
The whole charge for Boarding and Tuition, in the 
common English branches, including a furnished 

rivate room, washing, light and fuel, during the 

ummer session of five months, will be $58.00. 
The ornamental studies will be subjected to extra 
charges. 
All applications will be made to the Principal, 

Rev. WM. 8. GARTHWAIT, 
Academia Post Office, Juniata,Co., Pa. 

P. 8.—By giving due notice, a carriage wil] await 
the arrival of any one, at either of the above points 
on the Railroad. 

mar 12—6t® 


ANTED.—A Lady to teach the higher English 
branches in a Female Saminary, located in 
a pleasant and healthy part of the State. Compen- 
sation liberal. A member of the Presbyterian 
Church preferred. None but those who can fur- 
nish good testimonials of character and qualifica- 

tions, need apply. Address 

Rev. 8. M. GOOPER, 
Walker’s Post-office, Centre county, Pa. 
mar 12—tf 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—On the 
Central Railroad, near Mount Joy, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. The Thirty-Second Semi-an- 
nual Session of this Institution will close on the 31st 
inst. The usual examination will be held on the 
29th and 30th, to which the friends of the Institu- 
tion, and others interested in female education are 
invited. 
he Thirty-Third session, owing to works under- 
taken for enlarging and improving the Seminary 
premises, will be postponed to commence on the 
12th of May next. Parents and guardians purpos- 
ing to place pupils at Cedar Hill, are requested 
to make early application; also to have their 
daughters or wards in attendance on the day of the 
opening of the session. 
N. B.—Circular and Catalogue of the past year 
will be forwarded on application to the cunsesiber. 


N. DODGE, 
mar 12—8t* 
A TEACHER WANTED.—Proposal!s will be re- 

ceived by the Trustees of the Madison Avenwe 
Presbyterian Church, New York, for a teacher for 
the Parochial School of the Church. The applicant 
must bea member in good standing with an evan- 
gelical church, and must furnish sufficient testi- 
monials of character and qualifications. A com- 
modious school-room is furnished by the Trustees, 
provided with the necessary desks, &c., and the 
teacher must depend upon his own efforts to make 
up the allotted number of scholars, which will not 
be difficult. The school will be under the super- 
vision of the Session and Trustees of the Church, 
and governed by rules approved by them. To a 
—_ of energy and ability, this place offers a 

eld of usefulness and success. 


t to 


Proposals will also be received for a female 
teacher for the female department, im whom the 
same qualifications will be expected, and to whom 
the same privileges will be accorded. Applications 
must be made before April 20th, and any further 
information will be given on application to the sub- 
scriber, to whom applications must be made. 

JAMES FRANCE, Sec’y Board of Trustees, 
’ mar 13—3t 703 Broadway, New York. 
AIRVIEW FEMALE SEMINARY.—This 
flourishing Institution is located in Jackson- 
ville, Centre county, Pennsylvania, nine miles east 
of Bellefonte, and fourteen miles west of Lock 
Haven, on the main road connecting these two 
— The location is pleasant, and remarkably 
t 


The great object of this Institution is to render 
education as cheap as is consistent with its being 
thorough. The location greatly facilitates this ob- 
ject, being in the midst of an abundant and fertile 
region, and cut off from all sources of extravagance. 

his [Institution is designed exclusively for females. 
It has no connection with any male school, nor do 
| such exist in the immediate vicinity. 

he course of instruction is thorough, embracing 
al] the branches usually taught in similar Institu- 
tions. The year is divided into two terms or ses- 
sions of five months each. The Winter Term com- 
mences on the first Tuesday of November, the Sum- 
mer term on the first Tuesday of May. 

Terms per Session.—For boarding, tuition, fuel, 
light, furnished room, $640; Day scholars $5. Ez- 
tras—French and Latin, each $5; Instruction on 
Piano, $10; Use of Instrument, 2; Vocal Music, 
$2; Drawing and Water Colour Painting, each $5; 
Oil Painting, $10. 

N. B. Special attention is paid to the moral as 
well as intellectual training of the pupils. All the 
advantages of regular religious exercises are en- 
joyed; and the importance of these things is kept 
continually before the mind. Pupils from a distance 
board with the Principal, and are regarded and 
treated as members of his family. For further par- 
ticulars, address the undersigned, Walker’s post 
office, Centre county, Pennsylvania. 


Rev. 8. M. COOPER, Principal. 
mar 12—4t* 


EW YORK NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
—The subscribers have made arrangements to 
commence in New York city an institution under 
the above name, the object of which shall be to af- 
ford thorough musical instruction, and especially to 
qualify teachers of music. The first term will com- 
mence on Monday, April 25th, 1853, and continue 
three months, during which time it is expected that 
the entire attention of members of the Class will 


instructions will be given in the theory and practice 
of sacred and secular music. Circulars, containing 
further poy can be obtained by application, 
a or by letter, (post-paid,) to MASON & 
Ww, Park Row, — the Astor House, 
New York. WELL MASON, 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 
jan 22—13t WM. B. BRADBURY. 
js R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 


x” Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


Oe BELLS !—Church, Factory, Steamboat, 
| and Locomotive constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Belle, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper from resting on the 
Bell; thereby ee its sound. ngi 
complete, (includin oke, Frame, and W ) 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thi in this business 
their late father, ann im to ascertain the bens 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them the greatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreign countries; the Belis fom 
which have tedly received the highest rewards 
of the New fork State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts o1 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufsc- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an assortment of Trensit Instra- 
ous, and improved,) &e. Also 


lain, noni- 
of any size cast to order. 


All comm ons 


ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Com 


ANDREW M 
mar 6—tf? West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


Principal and Proprietor. 


be given to the subject. Daily lectures and private . 


annum, 654 | 


_1 to 2 P.M., daily. 


y 
of March next. The sénaiversary oration will. 
delivered before the Li es by Rev. Dr. 
Clarke of Cham to commence 


Academy. 
part of teachers or trustees, to re 
worthy the patronage of parents and eormee who 
wish to give their sons and wards 8 gh Ace- 
demica! education without exposing them to the im- 
moral influences of more populous communities. 
The Academica) year is divided into two sessions 
of five anaes The Summer Session com 
mences the nesday of April 20th, 
1853) The Winter Sonica the 
third Wednesday of October, (October 19th, 1853.) 
The entire expenses of a student need not ex- 
ceed forty-five dollars per Session. For Circu- 
lars, and further information, address the subecri- 


B. X. BLAIR, 
mar 5—3t D. 8. McKINNEY, A.M. 


AFAYETTE CLASSICAL ACADEMY— Eas 
ros, WOODS and A. 
M. WOODS, Associate Principals, assisted in the 
diferent departments by experienced teachers. 
This flourishing Inatitution is located in Easton, at 
the junction of the Lehigh and Delaware rivers, in 
the midst of a mountainous country. - The success 
of the Institution has been remarkable, and the |a- 
bours of the Principals have been signally blessed 
by a kind and fostering Providence. It numbered 
during the last year above ninety. A large Chemi- 
cal and Philosophical Apparatus has been provided. 
Being in connection with Lafayette College, its stu- 
dents have the lectures of the different Profeseors, 
thus affording them the advantages of a College 
course with those of a — boarding-school. A 
course of leqtures will also be delivered by the 
Principals on the various sciences. 

Teams—875 per Session, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. This includes al! ordinary expenses. In- 
straction in French, German, and Hebrew, at the 
expense of the student. The Sessions commence 
on the second Thursdays of April aad October, and 
continue twenty-two weeks. 

References.—The President and Professors of La- 
fayette College, Easton; the President and 
sors of the College of New Jersey, Princeton; Rev. 
D. McKinney, D.D., Rev. T. fe Janeway, D.D., 
D. D., Dee Rev. Robert 

iggot, Alexander Boggs, ~» Dr. P t 
fessor of Anatomy in the Medical Institution 
more. mar 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.—Davip 

Prasz, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, a offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, R Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 


» Pro- 
Balti- 


Pine A 
White 


dings, 

Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 

er, Pine Apple, an traw . 
oods well pac ed, and sent to Railvoad Depots or 

Steamboats free of charge. 

DAVID PEASE, 

South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jonn D. 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamental Book-Biader and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. 39°25 per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patroniz- 
ing this establishment. Illustrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care and 
strength, in plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.-Pam hlefs and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 


establishment in the city... sep | 

all Denominations. BararineTon Z 
No. 27 North Sixth 


le Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
oney in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 


have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expc 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

nov 6—tf 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. — Tuz 
Macazine, now in the third year 

of its existence, was designed for the discussion of 
topics, public, social, and private, likely to be in- 
teresting and edifying to Christians generally, and 
in particular to members and adherents of the Pres- 
byterian Church. In addition to its miscellaneous 
religious literature, it contains a department for the 
Household, for History and Biography, for Reviews 
of Books, for the Religious World, and for Selec- 
tions from the pages of the living and the dead. 
Every number is illustrated with an engraving of a 
minister, or of a Church, &c. The following is a 
list of engravings for the year, 1853: 

1. Dr. Samuel Finley. 

2. First Presbyterian Church, New York. 

3. Rev. Aaron Burr. ; 


5. Dr. J. J. Janeway. 
6. First Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va. | 
Dr. McWhorter. 

- Seventh Presbyterian Charch, Cincinnati, O. 
9. Rev. Samuel Davies, (President.) 
. Westminster Church, Baltimore. 

And two others. | ‘ 

The price of the Presbyterian Magazine is 
Dollar, payable invariably in advance. Postage at 
a subscriber’s own office, siz cents a year in ad- 
vance. Business letters may be addressed (post- 
paid,) to WILLI H. MITCHELL, 

No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. S.—A series of Articles by the Editor is now 
in course of publication, on ** The Founders, the 
Principles, and the Acts of the Presbyterian Church.” 
The Articles will show the thorough Presbyterian- 
ism of the fathers, the principles of subscription to 
the Confession of Faith, the causes of the former 
schism of 1741, the relation of our Church to Re- 
vivals of Religion, the righteousness and nécessity 
of the great exscinding Acts of 1837, and the pre- 
sent ition and prospects of the Presbyterian 
Church. The whole discussion will be completed 
in five or six numbers; and is designed as a popu- 
lar contribution to illustrate our past and present 
history. The occasion of this defensive discussion 
is the recent publication of an Article in a Quar- 
terly Review. mar 5—3t 


HOOL WANTED.—A Presbyterian minister, 
(Old-school) in middle life, and a graduate of a 
respectable University, is desirous of obtaining a 
situation as Principal], or an Assistant in a respecta- 
ble Boarding School, male or female, or a High 
School. He is prepared to take any 
partment—that of Languages or of Mathematics 

would be preferred, Address 
TEACHER, Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CuaatTer 
$250 ,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordi 


ticipation in the distribution of p each 
every year. The a pa of payments is Cash ia 
advance, and can made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

In the Savine Fusp Derantuent, Money is re- 
ceived paity. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of Five PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 


Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 


. Sternen R. Caawronp, President. 
W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
Cuartes G. Imtay, Sec’y ard Treasurer. 
Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Williar. Perper, M.D.. 
In attendance at the Office of the “o apany, from 
oct 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 

No. 144 Chestnut above Sixth, Phi- 

ladelphia, and No. Broadway, New 

York, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered és wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additiona i 1 copy to the agen t * see 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
to the agent. 

Ww the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadslphia. 


rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and — 


Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground 8 ices, 


security, without disturbing their right to a full 
rofits 


| the: ‘oh the 4th THE WATER BUFFALO: |- to seoure her own safety; 50 | W of the Millintown, ident Usion 
‘ot ‘Mas pani de elect and siz miles the Perrysville station of the Pena- 
8 sended: th ‘steps tothe Speaker's where backs are Kept ready al from the former to 
‘and took } t was attendec Monday of Ma: ; 
munder his ofthe lamented Principal, J. MoGinnes, will 
‘indicates the have the general management of the Institutios. a 
that the OF Sending Tort men, so trained | In addition to the teachers of the present session, 
oS a le eae in all the branches of scholarship as to enable them | they ye ye for the easuring term, the ser- x 
: to reflect honour upon themselves and the Instity- | vices of H. Morrow, A. B., an experienced 
an 7 eg rtlky of preservatior tion at which they received their education. Under r, who was formerly in connection with the ) 
india. such an influence, we commend the Institution to 
al controversialist, “Would y make pleasure 
rd. | ~ Rouse you at the break of day, 
, Would you free yourself from care? | 
rds, but a chug Woald you find « time for prayer? JACKSON 1829 
‘Would you walk in “ wiedom’s way | 
Warrs, Ra sof 
‘And social. Tourists, from the very 
nature ‘the case, can only skim the surface | : 
‘will be ‘with favour for the friend- 
4 Nor wh Man. . Philadelphia, 1853, 
have peen. called forth by Mrs. Stowe’s clever 
ae Mi which have been heaped upon it. It is 
rative is written with pleasantry, perhaps be- 
| ing touched up by another hand; and the des- 
nishes one of the worst’ and most degraded | 
justifies himself for so doing, just as if he had 
‘been a careful student of Paley. 
‘Tax anp tae Kine; or Bordaloue 
an by the Rev. George Potts, 
DD, F of the University Place 
The aut bi singu aki in 
weaving into his narrative sketches of the re- 
ha: lesiastics, flourished 4. Second Presbyterian Church, Princeton, N. J. 
at that period, with original and striking re- | 
| 
stones of a similar kind.— St. Louts 
Intelligencer. 
eee 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- | 
; tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
® pint of starch that has been made in 
(either white ‘printed, ) look of new- 
ness, to whieh nothing else can restore 
| Washing. It is also good 
(much diluted,) for thin white muslin j 
and bobbinet. — q 


